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SYSTEMATIZING VOICE CULTURE. 


AN ESSAY READ BEFORE THE CANADIAN SOCIETY OF PROFESSIONAI 
MUSICIANS, DECEMBER 3I, 1890, BY FREDERIC W. ROOT. 


CONCLUDED 


; JHE clouded state of comprehension with which the subject is 
regarded both by the professors and the public is further ex 
_ hibited in the startling claims which some teachers make, as 
for instance, that they have studied with all the great masters of the 
world, and now in teaching they adopt the best features of the method 
of each, rejecting the poorer ones ; which modest claim, when trans 
lated into plain English is: “I am a better teacher than all the masters 
of Europe put together." Nearly all these classes march under the 
same banner; and “Italian method” is the legend which most frequent 
ly adorns their professional card. However much they invent, experi 
ment, lecture on physiology, or make use of the modern scientifi 
discoveries, or however widely they differ among themselves, and 
denounce each other as humbugs, they all continue to assure the 
public that they teach the pure “ Italian method,” or, as the very 
plus ultra of hypothetical excellence, the ‘‘ Pure Old Italian method 

Perhaps we can best illustrate the standing of voice culture among 
pedagogic ‘systems by imagining arithmetic to be no better under 
stood than is voice culture to-day. We will suppose that there is no 
established school of mathematics, but that there is much discussior 
of the comparative worth of German, Italian, French and othe: 
schools where the science is taught; we will suppose that each has 
enthusiastic disciples and each equally confident detractors, who talk 
with hysterical eagerness of the wonders which are done here in the 
teaching of mathematics, the ruin which is wrought there among 
students of the.same ; that in one place the whole subject from addi 
tion to conic sections can be taught in one term of lessons, by a mys- 
terious method known only to some one individual ; and that in cer 
tain other schools pupils are deceived and misled as to the result of 
two plus two, in order to keep them longer in the state of pupilage, 
with the consequent financial gain to the teacher. We will suppose 
that pupils are constantly urged to leave one teacher or school of 
mathematics and go to another, on the ground that one is radically 
wrong, and another supernaturally right. Then we must further sup 
pose that long ago there lived people who, according to tradition 
were marvelous mathematicians and astronomers and engineers ; that 
among these was one Euclid, who was supposed to have been the 
chosen instrument of something little short of a divine revelation to 
man upon the subject of mathematics. We must be very particular, 
also, to suppose that neither Euclid nor any other of the prophets of 
the ‘Golden Age” of mathematics left any records; they were sup- 
posed to have taught mathematics by an incredibly scientific system, 
but that they never made any intelligible explanation of that system ; 
notwithstanding which, teachers, to recommend their own capabili- 
ties, generally endeavor to put themselves before the public as espe- 
cially endowed apostles of these mysterions prophets of a former age 
This places mathematics in the position of voice culture to-day. 
Now let us see how such a system of mathematics would apply in a 
community to which it was administered, and we shall probably throw 
some light upon the pedagogic standing of voice culture as it has 
been so largely administered in the past, and, so far as I am able to 
judge, is still administered, though with unmistakable signs of better 
things in the near future. 

A young man, knowing nothing of arithmetic and having no special 
bent in that direction, comes into possession of large property. His 
friends tell him he will have to learn mathematics in order to manage 
his estate; so he begins to consider the subject of a teacher and 
school where he may learn the science. He finds many advertising 
to teach the science, most of them with glittering promises of brilliant 
and speedy results. But he observes that they do not agree among 
themselves as to the method by which mathematics is to be taught, 
and each one of them privately assures him that all the others are 
humbugs. In the light of present knowledge upon the subject we 
see plainly what this young man should do. But to make our paral- 
lel correct we must imagine that our young man in search of mathe- 
matics has no more certain refuge than has one in search of Voice 
Culture to-day. 

The first teacher he chooses is one who relies principally upon 


imagination in the method of instruction, and he draws glowing pict- 
ures of a landed estate, with fanciful sketches of converting the same 
into stocks, bonds and mortgages, interspersing this with rhapsodies 
upon the subject of interest and coupons. But he scorns primary 
details. We will suppose our young man to handle his estate ac- 
cording to such instructions until he loses enough to bring him to his 

teachers, and goes to an- 


senses, whereupon he concludes to change 


other whose advertisement states that he teaches ithematics by a 


| plain, natural method. This he finds to consist in letting him do 


about as he likes in a matter of study, the 


template great mathematical problems without analyzing them, the 
teacher keeping up a running f 
mathematics in general, and the pupil's remarkable talents in ps 
ticular. The results of this treatment being no better than in the 
former case, he makes another change 

He has heard of Euclid as a great scientific mathematician of for 
mer times, and the supposed founder of a school of instruction, so per 
fect that all the efforts of modern times have resulted in nothing but 
degeneracy So the next teacher he employs is one who advertises 
to teach the pure, old Euclidian method The teacher now regales 
the pupil with discourses upon the glory of that former epoch, and 
intimates to him that all other teachers except himself have wan- 
dered far from the magical perfections of this method, into sloughs 
and jungles of modern thought. In spite of all this the pupil strongly 
suspects that the instructions he receives, given with so much pomp 
and circumstance, are, after all, nothing but the teacher's own notions, 
unaided by any revelations whatever. At all events he fails to see 
anything remarkable in the pure, old Euclidian instruction he is re 
ceiving, and in the meantime his estate evidently needs the applica- 
tion of a little homely common sense, and a few fundamental facts 
of arithmetic to save it to its owner, 

He is, therefore, attracted by still another advertisement, that of a 
teacher who claims remarkable scientific simplicity for his method. 
This method proves to be founded on one undoubted fact of mathe- 


} 


lessons belt t 


to con 
commentary upon the beauties of 


ir 


matics, addition for example, and as this suffices in some small 
transaction to do with the management of his estate, the pupil thinks 
with relief that he has at last gotten at the truth of the subject, until 
some day, in a complicated transaction, he realizes that other princi- 
ples than addition are necessary to his purpose. 

One other teacher whom he tries relies entirely upon imitation for 
his purpose. And the pupil finds that while at lessons he can copy 
the teacher's figures, and so do prodigies in mathematical calculation, 
when he is left to himself he does not know how to proceed. 

We need not carry the parallel farther, except to say that if natural 
mathematicians were as common as natural musicians and singers, 
each one of these teachers would be able to point to successful mathe- 
maticians, claiming them as their pupils and pointing to them in tri- 
umphant vindication of their method of instruction 

Cases of those who know music intuitively and of th 
sing with correct method without instruction are to be found on all 
sides. Moreover, singing is not a rudimentary necessity to human 
life. For whatever reasons, the department of education known as 
Voice Culture has never engaged the best scientific thought of man, 


yse who can 


but, with honorable exceptions here and there, it has always been the 
prey of ignorance and charlatanry. 

Except in a comparatively few instances, its systems are unsatis 
factory, its methods conflict. We rarely find its professors to rank with 
those of other departments of education, and we have no text-books 
nor schools universally admitted to be standard. 

Need this be so? Can not the fundamentals of voice 
made as plain as those of arithmetic? Why is it possible to state the 
truths of long division any more correctly than those of breath sup 
port? And can nota teacher of voice culture arrange a course cf 
study as systematically as a teacher of anything else? Perhaps some 
are doing this—writing out details and perfecting grades 

I, for one, endeavor to practice what I preach, although I might 
never have done this had not chance thrown it in my way to teach 
the subject to pupils in large classes. 

Aiming to teach each pupil in a class what I would teach the same 
individual in private and secure the best results, I soon found that 
it would not do to treat my subject superficially or imaginatively, or 
conventionally, or to rely upon imitation, or to omit details here and 
there as one may do with private pupils, or to begin anywhere but 
at the beginning of my subject. I could find no text-book which 
marked out a course of study. There were many so-called methods 
to be had, such as they were. Some of these gave anatomical pict- 
ures and definitions which were neither interesting nor profitable to 


culture be 








the average student. Many gave the limits of soprano, contralto, 
and other compasses of voice, limits referring not to the natural state 
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of the voice where pupils begin, but to the final development of the | 


voice, and therefore calculated to confuse rather than aid the begin- 
ner. Most of them defined the registers of a voice, some in one way 
and some in another, none showing the different stages the registers 
pass through in different manifestations and development, but re- 
garding them as though they were stops on an organ, fixed and rigid. 
All of these methods were full of runs and scale passages, which 
from the outset included the extremest compass of voice and were 
likely to develop more faults of vocalization than graces. 
rections were given they were generally mere platitudes and invari- 
ably regarded the finished tone, never the crude, introductory stages 
through which all pupils, except great geniuses, must pass. 

So I determined to strike out for myself, and began by stating the 
principles of voice culture as I then understood them, suggesting 


| and strikes the shield of the Templar. 
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dulging in his comic vein with undoubted effect. The ‘‘ Plantage- 
net’’ chorus, to the strains of which Prince John and his Court and 
Rowena, as the Queen of Beauty, enter, seemed at the performance 
somewhat garish. The Disinherited Knight enters on horseback, 
The tilting takes place be- 
yond the view of the audience, but the fight is finished on the stage 


| on foot, and at its close Ivanhoe, having received the chaplet of vic- 
| tory from Rowena, is recognized by his kinsfolk, and, being sorely 


Where di- | 


wounded, falls fainting to the ground. 
There is no situation in the opera in which Sir Arthur Sullivan is 
more in his element than that which opens the second act, It is a 


| woodland scene, hard by the hut of the Clerk of Copmanhurst and 


facing St. Dunstan's Well. The quasi-ecclesiastical strains which ac- 


| company the recitative of the Friar show Sir Arthurin his most satir 


analytical exercises for practice which I thought would answer my | 


purpose 
they must have been very questionable, to say the least. At all events, 
the experience from year to year showed huge gaps in the method, 
by which pupils went astray. But profiting by these experiences, 
and with continuous study of the subject, the statements were im- 
proved year by year and the exercises remodeled to greater efficacy. 
In Chicago my classes at first were composed of teachers in the pub- 
lic schools; and the fact of having pupils who could appreciate a 
well-arranged system gave a renewed impetus to my effort to make 
one. I began, therefore, printing a list of exercises, together with 
memorandums of the principles which they embodied ; and for the 
last eight years have changed this every year to conform with the ex 
periences obtained through the instruction of about three hundred 
pupils a year, until at last a plan crystalized which seems to me to 
cover the ground successfully. It may be of interest to some for me 
to specify a few things which give my point of view. 

|Mr. Root then spoke without notes, giving the association a 
synopsis of his system of voice culture, as embodied in his new 
work, ‘‘ Root’s New Course in Voice Culture and Singing.”’ | 
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THE STORY OF “IVANHOE.” 


IR A. SULLIVAN'S long expected opera, “ Ivanhoe,” 
duced at the Royal English Opera House, London, on January 
3Ist, in the presence of a brilliant audience, headed by five 


was pro- 


members of the Royal family. The composer himself conducted 
There is no regular overture, but after twenty-nine bars of orches- 
tral prelude the curtain rises upon the hall of Cedric the Saxon, at 
Rotherwood. Cedric is lamenting the state of England in the ab 
sence of King Richard, whose Norman knights, like robbers, waste 
the land. In the midst of a stirring drinking chorus, ‘‘ Was Hael,’’a 
knocking is heard, and successively Isaac of York and two Norman 
knights, De Bracy and Sir Brian de Bois Guilbert, enter, the knights 
being assigned seats at the higher table. The light strains of De 
Bracy contrast well with the more ponderous tones of the Templar as 
they inquire after Cedric’s ward, the Lady Rowena. Atthis moment 
a short chorus of women sing ‘‘Room for the Lady Rowena,”’ who 
presently enters and takes her seat by the side of her father. Then 
follows Cedric’s drinking song, the first important number of the 
opera. Sir Brian declares that among King Richard’s hosts in Pal- 
estine there was many a gallant knight ‘‘ second only to our Temple 
knights."’ Here Ivanhoe, who, disguised as a Palmer, has entered 
unobserved, shouts from his seat by the great fire-place ‘‘ Second to 
none.”’ He declares that at the tourney at Acre all that came went 
down before the British arms, and he calls upon Sir Brian to bear 
witness if he lies. Here there another patriotic chorus. The 
Templar's challenge, should Ivanhoe return to England, is accepted 
by the Palmer, and soon afterwards the scene ends, Rowena bidding 
‘‘a kind good-night to all."’ A very brief colloquy discloses the plot 
formed by De Bracy to carry off Cedric and his daughter on their 
way to the tournament, and the scene then changes to an anteroom 
in Cedric’s house, where Rowena sings a soliloquy to her absent 
lover. It is followed by an extremely beautiful duet, in which Row 
ena inquires of the Palmer as to the well-being of Wilfrid of Ivanhoe. 
Among the special points of this duet are the prayer of Rowena, 
‘‘God keep him safe and bring the wanderer home,” and the duo 
‘‘ Hope is for all the world,”’ which is finally worked up to a dramatic 
climax, the number dying away with the lady’s farewell. After 
Rowena has departed the Palmer sings a passionate little tenor song, 
‘Like mountain lark my spirit upward springs,” and calling Isaac 
from his room and warning him of the danger he runs, the two de- 
part for Ashby. The tournament follows, the lists at Ashby being 
crowded by the pavilions of the Norman knights, while the Royal 
pavilion, destined to be occupied by Prince John, occupies a promi- 
nent position. The scene opens with a whimsical duet, in which 
Friar Tuck twits the Black Knight as a sluggard, Sir Arthur here in- 


is 


I am afraid nowadays to look those statements in the face; | 





ical mood, and afford fitting contrast to the lighter measure of the 
Black Knight's music. The scene ends with a couple of thoroughly 
English songs, the first—‘‘ I ask nor wealth nor courtier’s praise '’— 
being sung by the King, and afterwards being used for him as a 
‘Reminiscent Theme,” while the Friar’s ballad, with its burden, 
“Ho, Jolly Jenkin !"’ is quite in the style of the early Jacobite period 
‘Ho, Jolly Jenkin!" is interrupted by the chorus of outlaws, who 
have crept in unobserved, and who now call the Black Knight to the 
rescue of Cedric and Ivanhoe from Torquilstone. The opening 
scene in the Castle, in which De Bracy proposes for the hand of 
Rowena and a brief trio ensues, is of comparatively little interest, 
save as to a magnificent baritone song, in which Sir Brian solilo- 
quizes on his passion for the Jewess. The scene afterwards shifts to 
the battlements, opening with a weird song for Ulrica, with a whir- 
ring accompaniment, somewhat in the style of Wagner's “ Spinner- 
lied.” Rebecca is soon left alone to sing a prayer, which is one of 
the most beautiful soprano solos in the work. One phrase of it, that 
set to the words ‘‘ Guard me, Jehovah,"’ is, it is believed, borrowed 
from the synagogue music used on the Hebrew Day of Atonement, 
The grand duet with the Templar follows, and here Sir Arthur has 
been accorded an opportunity of showing himself the possessor of 
still higher gifts. The duet immediately follows the prayer, after 
which Sir Brian enters and declares to Rebecca his love. There is 
something Oriental about his mode of address, while the Jewess’s 
music is more energetic. At the point where he declares his vow 
forbids him to marry, and ‘‘See on my heart the cross,’ a 
snatch of Gregorian music is felicitously introduced. The duet is 
then worked up to a very dramatic climax at the point where Re- 
becca threatens she will proclaim his infamy in each preceptory of 
his order. The Templar becomes more insistant until the well- 
known scene occurs in which Rebecca rushes to the battlements and 
threatens to throw herself headlong down, prefering to trust her soul 
to God than her honor to the Templar. Again is the duet worked 
up until the bugle of Locksley calls the Templar from the apartment. 
Here, by an exquisite touch, a theme from Rebecca's Hebrew prayer 
occurs, although, as it has already been pointed out, the librettist, by 
a strange mistake,ehas introduced into the prayer the name “ Jeho- 
vah,”’ which no Jew or Jewess is permitted to pronounce 

At the opening of the third act the wounded Ivanhoe is seen 
stretched on a couch, and singing a love-song, which is by far the 
best tenor solo in the work. As it dies away, and the knight once 
more sleeps, Rebecca enters, and sings a charming soprano solo in 
which she confesses her love for Ivanhoe. In this song there are 
reminiscences, though, of course, without the slightest suspicion of 
imitation, of Wagner. Sounds without awaken the knight, and the 
Jewess, covering herself with Ivanhoe's shield, describes in a series 
of well-diversified solos, broken by the exclamations of Ivanhoe, the 
trumpet calls and the shouts of besiegers and besieged, the assault 
on Torquilstone. One beautiful passage, ! no Jewish 


says 


‘“* But now, alas! 
girl may see,"’ magnificently orchestrated, furnishes effective relief 
to the more agitated portions of the number. Thundering blows at 
the Castle gate are heard. The Templar, rushing in, announces that 
the building is on fire, and seizing the Jewess he bears her away. 
At this point there is a mechanical change of scene such as has not 
before been attempted in English opera. The walls of the chamber 
fall outwards, and huge blocks of rough-hewn masonry fall upon the 
stage, at the back of which Torquilstone is seen in flames, The 
Saxons, climbing over the dééris, are beaten back by the Normans, 
the fight taking place on the drawbridge. A special point is also 
here made when Ivanhoe recognizes the King, and the outlaws bend 
in submission to the monarch. Finally, Ulrica is seen, torch in 
hand, at the summit of a tower, singing her Norse song of Death as 
the curtain falls, Objection may, of course, be taken to the sudden- 
ness of the explosion which causes the fall of the walls of the Castle, 
inasmuch as it is an historical fact that gunpowder was not invented 
in the reign of Richard I. 

When the curtain again rises the outlaws are merrily singing and 
dancing to a chorus of the Mendelssohnian stamp. The King, again 
trolling his ditty sung at Copmanhurst, pardons De Bracy, and in a 
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not very interesting quartet he induces Cedric to consent to the mar 

riage of hisson and Rowena. The young couple are thereupon left to 
sing a love duet, which, like many other tuneful numbers, is far too 
short ; Isaac of York calls the Knight to the rescue of Rebecca, and the 
scene shifts to the Courtyard at Templestowe. The Knights singing 
a Latin hymn, march in procession down the slope and bind Re- 
becca to the stake, Sir Brian in a snatch of music which has been 
heard before gives her one more chance of escape, but the Jewess 
answers in a phrase from her Hebrew prayer. Ivanhoe, however, 
speedily arrives as a rescuer, and Sir Brian dies of heart disease at 
the moment when he is striking his rival to the earth. There is then 
a touching little piece of dumb show, in which Ivanhoe, quitting Re 
becca, crosses over to Rowena, and the Jewess perceives at once the 
end of her own love story. She stands with downcast eyes until her 
father timidly takes her hand, when she bursts into tears. This pa 
thetic scene is interrupted by the arrival of King Richard, who ban- 
ishes the Templars, the work ending with a massive ensemd/e in 
which, for the first time in the course of the opera, five-part harmony 


is heard 
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aa : 
z s oy HO has not read of that bold outlaw, Robin Hood, and his 
YWaW adventures in Epping Forest, then far away from London, 
OS Ue but now near by? ‘The forest did not go to London, but 
London came to the forest—the eight or nine miles out to “ Forest 
Gate,"’ where Mr. Curwen lives, being now a continuous city—a most 
pleasant and safe ride, the railway going sometimes over the streets 
and houses and other railways, sometimes under them, but never on 
their level. No “‘crossings,"’ with flagmen whose best efforts can not 
prevent accidents, and no delays—everything like clockwork ; a con 
summation devoutly to be wished for on our side of the water 

But I started to teli about a party—a lawn party on the borders of 
Epping Forest. An English lawn is something to see—the thick 
soft grass, so level and green, is like cut velvet, and for bowls, ten 
pins, croquet, and other out-door games as good as a floor. The lawn 
at Mr. Curwen’s place is of this kind, and is rendered more pict 
uresque by being thickly bordered on the sides by fine trees, some 
old enough, perhaps, to have sheltered the bold outlaw and his merry 
men. Here the students of the Sol-fa college, with the teachers and 
their ladies, assembled one lovely afternoon near the close of their 
term. Right here let me say that if any one has an impression that 
these Tonic sol-fa people and their accomplished teachers do not 


know the staff notation, they are wonderfully mistaken. I only wish 


yur people knew it as well. Why, the Curwen house prints every 
thing it issues in the staff notation as well as in Tonic sol-fa. It isa 
curious fact that at first the other houses, Novello’s, for instance, 
printed no Tonic sol-fa and the Curwens printed no staff. Now the 
Curwens print staff and Novello a great deal of Tonic sol-fa music. 
I am quite sure I am right in saying that all Sol-faists look forward 
to a knowledge of the staff notation as their crowning acquire- 
ment, 

Somehow or other the impression has been extensively created in 
America that “ Sol-fa "’ was to sweep all other notations out of exist- 
ence. I don't know who did it—Mr. Seward says he didn't; but I do 
know that it is not the way the matter is regarded in England, and it 
is much to be regretted that there should be any misunderstanding 
about it, for the usefulness of the work as done here can not be 
denied, and the teaching that has grown with it that may be applied 
to the staff notation is of a very superior order. 

The afternoon was delightful; groups playing games, others chat 
ting, two long tables, decked with flowers, near the trees, for supper, 
or, | should say, tea. They do nothing here without a cup of tea. 
At almost any kind of meeting having at all the social element in 
it the first thing is a cup of tea—a discussion, a speech meeting, a 
singing meeting. They don’t seem to get on with any of them with- 
out first getting inspiration from the cup which “cheers,”’ etc. I do 
not wonder, though, that it is so popular a beverage here. It is quite 
another thing from the article we know as tea. “ Tea meetings”’ 
would never thrive on the kind we generally get on our side of the 
water. 

After tea a photographer appeared on the scene and placed the 
assembled company in a group, with the fine old “ ivy-mantled” 
house for a background. ‘Come, doctor,” they called. I was talk- 
ing with some one a little way off. ‘ You don't want me,” I an- 
swered. ‘I'm not in the Sol-fa circle."’ ‘‘ But your music is, and 
we must have you.’’ So there 1 am, between my host and hostess, 
in the center of the group. 

I had the pleasure of meeting, here, Mr. Spedding Curwen, the 
other member of the firm of J. Curwen & Sons, and its business 
manager, whose fine residence is not faraway. Nothing could be 
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more complete than the combination of these two men for the suc 
cess of their important business enterprises; nor more delightful 
than the intercourse of their two families for the enjoyment of their 
home life 

After the picture, singing. There were too few lady students 
have a mixed choir, but the men's choir, under the leadership of Mr. 
McNaught, was admirable Mr. Proudman's voice-work showed 


t to 


its rare excellence, especially in the upper tenors heir tones were 
of beautiful quality, easily produced and true to pitch Then Mr. 
Kestin, the teacher of elocution, gave some recitatior I wish some 
of our howling ranters could have heard him. The quiet sincerity 


with which he made every character his own, made me think of the 
answer a country friend once gave when asked how he liked Jeffer 





son's acting in “ Rip Van Winkle.’ ‘Why, I didn't see any acting. 
I saw a shiftless Dutchman that got druv off into the mountains, but 
he was such a good-natur'd feller I liked him fust rate So M1 
Kestin was for the time whatever he assumed to be irrying us all 
with him, in the same way The drawing-room bei! n a level 
with the lawn, with windows opening out upon it, all could enjoy the 
solos—instrumental and vocal—with which the afternoon closed 

In connection with the romantic interest I felt in Epping Forest, a 
deep impression was made upon my mind about this time by a visit 
to Rev. John Curwen’'s grave It is nearer what was the forest cer 
ter, in a spot selected, I think his son said, by himself A fine shaft 
bears an appropriate inscriptio! but his great monument is the rever 
ence in which his memory is held by hundreds of thousands who 


have been the better for his modest and unselfish work 














My kind host knowing my desire to hear the 1 ese tive musi 
of England as far as possible, suggested I Sunday soon after 
that we go to the Chapel Royal, St. James Palace, the worshiping 
place of royalty and nobility when in London. Arriving in due time 
we were ushered by a solemn functionary—! forget his title nto 
some seats that we might occupy. Asmall chapel, long and narrow, 
but rich and elaborate in decorations, particularly the part devoted 
to the roval family but I wont vo into gi de-book talk. The first 
curious thing was the dress of the choir boys before they d 
white surplices (we saw them about the corridors of the 
was ol red and sold very el abor ite and costly | ren 
religious-looking, but a distinguishing uniform that the 
all the time. » little fellows can sing Nothing bu 
est of the English ecclesiastical music allowed—extrem 
in all respects and I should say only tolerable t nt ned ears 
because of the beauty of the voices and the ease with which all diff 
culties were overcome. The alto was sung by men. We were invited 
to dinner by Mr. J. A. Birch, an acquaintance of Mr. Curwen, whose 
speaking voice indicates a fine resonant base, but who is one of the 
altos, not only of this choir but of that of St. Paul's Cathedral, the 
services being at different hours. I need not say that these positions 
mean exceptional gifts and attainments on the part of those who hold 
them. The men of this particular choir are called ‘“ gentlemen of 
the chapel royal."’ Mr. Birch is a highly successful conductor and 
teacher in London, and gratified me much by his hear reeting 
In the course of conversation he said I have given your cantatas 
a great deal for many years ; indeed, one of them has been more re- 
munerative than any other work of the kind that I have ever had 
to do with—I mean ‘The Haymakers I have ve t seventeen 
times.”’ 

On coming out of service we were just in time to see the change 
of the Queen's guard in the court-yard of the palace, and to hear two 
numbers from one of the two best bands in the kingdom. A Thomas 
orchestra performance is the only thing | could liken it to for finish 
and elegance. 

Going to ‘church "’ in England means but one thing—the Church 
of England. Going to other religious gatherings is called going to 

chapel,’ or something of that kind. One Sunday morning my kind 
host said : ‘‘ Let us go to the parish church to-day ; the music will in 
terest you.” It was a walk of perhaps a mile and a half from Forest 
Gate, but when we got there it was indeed the parish irch of old 
England as immortalized in descriptions innumerable. Low, gothic, 
| massive, ivy-clad, the old gray tower rising like the chief monument 


|of the church-yard in which it is placed. Groups of grown people 
and children, wending their way among the grave-stones, realized it 


every particular the picture so familiar to us all of this peculiarly 
English scene. 

We entered at a side door, stepping upon the uneven stone floor 
that had been worn by the footsteps of many generatior Che sur 
pliced organist, in full sight, had just commenced his voluntary. 
Soon the ministers and choir of surpliced men and | filed in, and 
service commenced. I will not go into particulars, but would simply 


speak of the excellent choir singing here, as I have had occasion 
| to do of all the surpliced choirs I have heard in England, and of the 
| fine tunes and hearty singing of the congregation in a// the hymns 


jl have not heard one by choir alone, and mot an interlude yet. 
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I think my readers will bear witness that | have not sought the ad 


verse side in my descriptions, but 1 must say that chanting here, | 


judged by every consideration excepting tradition, is poor—more 
than that, it is to me irreverent. I will not judge others, but how 
any one who thinks the words of the Bible should be read or intoned 
deliberately, can be devotionally impressed by the unseemly haste 
and inevitable confusion that this mode of chanting compels, I do 


not understand. And it is passing strange that while the “ chapels "’ | 


and dissenters generally, who have broken off from the Church of 
England, repudiate mostly the modes of that church, they stick to 
this race-horse chanting—that is, so far as I have heard them, The 
power of tradition is astonishing. It still holds sway over the Epis 
copal churches of our country, but we have reason to be thankful 
that Dr. Lowell Mason, a half a century ago, inaugurated the bette: 
mode that prevails in our other churt he§;: that is, the chants so ai 
ranged that the words are uttered about as fast as the reverent reader 
reads. 

On the Monday following we wentto the Swanley Orphan's Home, 
one of those noble institutions of which there are several about Lon 
don for the care and training of children, This place is about twenty 
miles out, if | remember rightly, delightfully situated on a breezy 
hill, and is remarkable for its boy choir, known as the ‘‘ Swanley 
Boys.’ I wish you could see the photograph before me—two hun 
dred or more of these little fellows—taken in the Institution (they 
teach the boys there all sorts of useful occupations); a ruddier, hap- 
pier set of little faces it would be hard to find. 1 say ‘ remarkable 
for its boy choir."’ | ought to say it is remarkable for its excellence 
in everything that relates to the welfare of the boys, but I will confine 
myself to the one thing that we went especially to observe. 

The whole number sang first in two parts—just soprano and alto 

but such music! Iam sorry I did not take a note of what was done 
first — 1 think something by Mendelssohn, but what was most promi 
nent was the Hallelujah chorus! As music, without tenor and base, 
it was of course lacking, but as a performance showing the musical 
attainments of the boys, and especially the masterly training of thei 
voices, it was a great success. Every time the sopranos approached 
the high places that every conductor so much dreads, | thought “ now 
they can not keep up that perfect pitch and sweetness," but they did; 
and when the sopranos gave the high A at ‘And he shall reign,”’ 
although on the thin vowel ¢, | know of no better word than “an 
gelic '' to express the impression made upon the minds of the visitors 
present. 
I said to Mr. W. H. Richardson, their teacher and conductor: 
Can these be ordinary boy voices ? If so, I do not quite see how 
you get these results ?"’ ‘In the first plac e,”’ he replied, ‘ we take all 
the care of their voices that we can. The little fellows are not 
allowed to shout or talk boisterously at their play or at any time, and 
we are constantly on the watch to keep their tones soft and sweet, 
and in the proper registers.”’ ‘‘ | can not think you have much trouble 
in that way now," | continued ‘We should have trouble enough 
if we were to relax our watchfulness for even a few days, I assure 
you,” he replied. 1! mention this conversation to show that what 
seemed so easy—almost spontaneous, was really the result of hard 
work and constant watchfulness. 

After this performance came the ‘ Swanley boys" proper ; that is, 
the large chorus was sent away all but about forty boys. These form 
the famous choir. They go about a good deal giving concerts wliich 
result in considerable pecuniary aid to the Institution, And now 
came beautiful part-songs in three parts, and then some blackboard 
‘‘tests."" Mr. Curwen gave some excellent examinations in Tonic 
sol-fa, and I followed with a moderately difficult three-part exercise 
on staffs. After they had sung it I only wished it had been three times 
as difficult—they made no more of it than if it had been the scale. 
It was another proof that Tonic sol-fa and staff notations go hand in 
hand in England, whatever may be thought about the matter in 
America. 

After much kind attention from Mr. Gregory, the governor of the 
Institution, Mr. Richardson accompanied us to the station, where we 
bade him a warm farewell, and turned our faces toward the great 
city 

This is not the proper place to describe the great sights of London, 
but I will say that after much difficulty I got '‘ into Parliament ’’—one 
day too late to hear Mr. Gladstone, but other speakers were well 
worth hearing. | think all strangers wonder, first, why the hall is so 
small, and second, why there is so little room for visitors. My good 
friend enlightened me on these points. He said: ‘‘You observed, first, 
that the speakers used the conversational tone"’ (this was especially 
observable). ‘‘ That is an important factor in English oratory, and 


they will not have a room that requires shouting Second, when 
exciting questions are up, they will not have an audience whose size | 


would be a moral power on one side or the other, so they planned to 
have but few visitors at a time.”’ 





MUSIC IN LONDON. 


LONDON, February 4, 1891. 


Y({HE London musical season has now commenced with vigor. 
® Apart from “Ivanhoe,” noticed elsewhere, the following is a 
summary of the principal performances to date. 


rHE POPULAR CONCERTS, 


At the Popular Concerts Mr. Santley reappeared on January toth, 
| for the first time in London since his return from the United States. 
Among the pianists who have appeared are MM. Stavenhagen and 
Schinberger, Miss Fanny Davies, and Mlle. Ilona Eibenschiitz, a pu- 
pil of Madame Schumann, who made a fairly successful dédu/, play- 
ing Schumann’s “Symphonic Studies."" The young lady, who is 
now only about seventeen, was, as a child of eight, a pianoforte 
prodigy. Herr Schénberger has introduced for the first time at these 
concerts Brahms's Sonata, Op. 1, which he some time since played at 
one of his own recitals, The variations which form the second move- 
ment were, it seems, written and played by Brahms at Hamburg 
when he was a juvenile prodigy of fourteen. Dvordk's ‘‘ Romantic 
Pieces "’ for violin and piano, played by Lady Hallé and Miss Olga 
Néruda, have likewise been introduced for the first time at these con- 
certs. The four ‘‘ Romantic Pieces’ were published in 1887, but 
when they were written is uncertain, though in all probability they 
date from a far earlier period. They are simple little works, some- 
what monotonous in style, and will probably be more effective as en- 
core pieces. Beethoven's Septet and Schubert's Octet have also 
been revived, and on February 9th Dr. Joachim will make his 
rentrce for the season 
ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS 


At the London Symphony Concerts the chief novelties have been 
a Funeral March by Mr. Edward German, -well orchestrated, but 
wanting in relief, and a Wagnerian symphonic poem by Mr. Rideout. 

Mr. Stavenhagen gave his orchestral concert at St. James's Hall 
on January 22d, his program—as might have been expected from 
Liszt's favorite pupil—being largely devoted to the works of his 
teacher, It included the so-called Concerto in A, besides transcrip- 
tions of a Paganini study in E of Chopin's “ Chant Polonais"’ (in the 
program erroneously attributed to Chopin himself), and of Schubert's 
*‘Erl King.’ He also performed Beethoven's Concerto in C minor, 
introducing two cadenzas written by himself. The novelty of the 
concert was the scene from Kastropp’s poem “ Suleika,"’ composed 
by Mr. Stavenhagen. In the music Mr. Stavenhagen has shown the 
sincerest form of flattery towards the late Richard Wagner, with 
whose ‘‘ Nibelungen Ring" he is obviously acquainted. The scene, 
however, introduced Madame Stavenhagen, who, under her name 
of Fri. Denis, was well known as a singer at Cologne and elsewhere. 
She is obviously a fine dramatic vocalist, but her soprano voice, 
though powerful, s¢emed to a certain extent fatigued. She after- 
wards sang Weber's ‘' Softly Sighs "’ and a song by Rubinstein. 


GRESHAM LECTURES, 


Prof. Bridge is continuing the policy which he originally laid down 
for himself in his conduct of the Gresham Lectures. He desires to 
make them not only interesting, but instructive, and also to diversify 
his subjects. Accordingly, the first of his second series of lectures, 
which commenced on February 3d, was upon ‘Some English and 
Italian Madrigals,”’ particularly of the seventeenth century. The 
technical lecture, one of which Prof. Bridge proposes to deliver every 
| term, was this time upon the “Sonata Form.” Prof. Bridge likewise 
| proposes to inaugurate a series of lectures on ‘‘ Old English Worth- 
jies.’ The first on the list was Thomas Morley and his “ Introduc- 
Roy to Practical Musicke"’ and other theoretical works. In the 
| 





Royal Library at Buckingham Palace and the Gresham Library, 


Prof. Bridge has discovered many interesting compositions by way 
of illustration of this composer, and particularly some “ fantasies 

for two viols, which were performed upon ancient viols. The last 
lecture of the series, on February 6th, was ‘‘ More about the Viols.”’ 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


At the first of Sefior Albefiiz’s pianoforte recitals, on the 27th ult., 
| the violinist was Sefior Arbos, the principal professor of the Madrid 
| Conservatoire, and one of the most celebrated violinists in Spain. 
| This gentleman, besides playing some solos, took part with Sefior 
Albeiiiz in the “ Kreutzer '’ Sonata and other works, proving himself 
a sound, if not very brilliant, player. 

The Royal Italian Opera season is expected to open on or about 
April 11th. After May 2d, when the MM. de Reszké will return, 
performances will be given every evening. 

The Carl Rosa troupe have abandoned their scheme to give per- 
formances of opera in English at Drury Lane at Easter. 


| 









Mr. Sampson Fox, who gave 45,000/. for the building of the new 
Royal College of Music, the first stone of which was last year laid by 
the Prince of Wales, has resolved to increase his already generous 
donation, in order that the entrance hall may be decorated with 
marble, and thus be more worthy of that which promises to be a re- 
markably handsome edifice. 

The marriage is announced of Mr, Venza, the song composer, to 
Miss Leila Dufour, a vocalist, and his pupil. 

Fifty-four new operas were produced in Italy last year, and only 
two of them appear to have gained much success. 

A curious experiment wastried at Vienna recently, when the chief 
military and musical authorities of the city were invited to a parade 
at which two regiments of infantry played, the one according to the 
old pitch (which is almost identical with the English or Philharmonik 
pitch), and the other according to the French Diapason normal 
Che military authorities, it is said, were unanimously in favor of the 
higher pitch for army purposes, on the ground that the tone came out 
with more brilliancy and power rhe musicians, headed by Herr 
Hellmesberger, preferred, however, the lower pitch 

For the Gloucester Festival next year two noveities have already 
been decided upon—one a church oratorio by Mr, Lee Williams, and 
the other a sacred work by Dr. Mackenzie. It is not improbable 
that the secular concerts, which have for a long time past been un 
profitable, will be abolished altogether ; but at any rate they will be 


limited to one. 
—— - eo 


THE OLD VILLAGE MUSICIAN, 


5 N a delightful little book, entitled ‘‘ Old Country Life,’’ S. Baring 
* Gould, M. A., discourses entertainingly on the old-time village 
“2? musicians. He speaks of one David Turton who was typical of 
the better class. A man of intense enthusiasm for his art, and pas 
sionate love of his viol, one may be quite sure that his viol shared 
his bed, taking it by day, when Turton was out of it, like Box and 
Ox. 

Che story was told of him that he was returning one night from a 
oncert, when he passed through a field in which was a savage bull. 


rhe bull, seeing him, began to bellow and run at him with lowered | 


horns. ‘* Now,then,"’ said David, “that note must be double B 
He whipped the bass viol out of the green bag, set it down and then 


drew his bow over the strings to try to hit the note bellowed. The} 


bull staggered at the response, threw up his head and turned tail 
But there were musicians of a less dignified character—jolly, reck 
less, drinking dogs, who fiddled at every festive gathering till they 
could fiddle no more. They were invariably present at a wedding 
In a popular song of those days, called ‘‘ Chummie’s Wedding,” it 
said of the merry-makers 
‘ The fiddler did stop, and he struck up a hop 
While seated on top of a bunk 
But not one of the batch could come up to the secratcl 
They were all so outrageously drunk 
Very quaint old tunes were played. As the space for dancing in 
ottages was extremely limited, the performance was often confined to 
one or two couple, sometimes to a single performer—-a man who took 
off his shoes, and went through really marvelous steps. The step 
dance is now gone, or all but gone, but was at one time much culti 
vated among the peasantry of the west of England. Much depended 


on the fiddler, who played fast or slow, and changed his air, the | 


dancer altering his pace and step, and the whole character of his 
dance, to suit the music. 

rhe village clerk was generally the great musical authority in the 
parish, He led the orchestra in the church, and not unusually plaved 
at merry-makings. It may be remembered that in “‘ Dr. Syntax "’ is 
a plate representing the parson, in a black, cocked hat, and bushy 
wig, performing on his violin to the rustics as they dance about the 
May-pole ; and again, fiddling, he leads the harvest-home proces 
sion.. Such conduct would be regarded as highly indecorous now 


but was there harm in it? Was it not well that the parson should be | 


associated with the merry-makings of his flock; that he should lead 
and direct their music ? 

Those old orchestras were, I fear, subject to outbreaks of discord 
and that was one reason why they were displaced, first by the barrel 


organ, then by the harmonium. Well, but the solar envelope is | 


always torn by tempests, and yet it diffuses a light in which we live 
and enjoy ourselves, regardless of these storms. The very necessity 
for living together in some sort of agreement, in order that they might 
be able to perform concerted pieces, was of educative advantage to 


the old musicians, It taught them to subdue their individuality tothe | by a friendly 


common welfare, and so—not only because it gave more persons an 


interest in the conduct of divine worship than at present is the case, | caise in 1882, and a large number of songs 
but also because the orchestra was a great educative school of self- 
control—its disappearance from every village is to be regretted. 
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Our friends who have not as yet taken ad- 
vantage of our offer printed at the head of 
these notes, are invited to do so soon, as the 


offer must be withdrawn shortly. 


Our choir friends will find the music in the 
present VistTor good not only for Easter 
Sunday but for any of the services of the 


hurch where bright, taking music is desired 
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MRS, SHELDON proposes to visit Africa with a 


phonograph. She ‘desires to study the home 
life of the savage tribes, and to bring back 
some African voices.” It has been suggested 
that a phonographic collection of native melo 


dies would be of more general interest. 


We have had the pleasure of examining the 
new book to be used at Chautauqua this sum- 
mer, ‘* The Chorus King,” by Dr. Palmer, and 
find it to be a strong book, and suitable not 
only for the great Chautauqua chorus, for 
which it was prepared, but for all choral or- 


ganizations, choirs and conventions. 


WHILE a noticeable improvement has been 
made in the music used by piano and organ 
teachers of the intermediate grades, there is 
still a demard for the popular song, march, 
and waltz. As long as elementary states exist, 
just so long will it be right and proper to sup 
ply them with the grade of music which those 
in such states can understand and enjoy. 


MAY BE the day has gone by for a display of 
‘‘unbounded enthusiasm” upon the appear- 
ance of distinguished foreign musicians upon 
our concert boards, At any rate, there has 
been no lavish display of late, not even on the 
appearance of the celebrated Scharwenka, 
Perhaps; we have had a surfeit of good things, 
and need a rest to overcome the mental indi- 


gestion, 


F, W. Roort’s new method of singing for the 
female voice is creating quite an excitement in 
musical circles, and although he is one of those 
who does not claim to ‘know it all,’ and is 
constantly studying and investigating, yet we 
believe that in this book he has developed 
foundational principles which will be the hglp 
and guide of all voice teachers for years to 
come. The book is now out, and makes a 


handsome appearance, 


WE are advised by Mrs. Thurber, of National 
Opera fame, that it is her intention to form a 
permanent orchestra, to be devoted to the per- 
formance of music of the highest order. Pro- 
posals have already been made to one of the 
foremost leaders of Europe, and several orches- 
tral performers of renown will be brought from 
abroad to complete the personnel of the band, 


which will furthermore enlist the services of 


the most efficient players to be secured on this | 


side of the Atlantic. 


Wuy do our American composer's who are 
continually crying out for the recognition of 
American compositions, quite as continually 
choose foreign subjects and foreign titles for 
their music? Is there nothing inspiring in 
American history and American heroes and 
American romance? May be it is because we 
are in a transition state, and so naturally look 
to others for help We are but polly-wogs 
now; when we become fully develom frog 


we an ak as we choose 


Historic ballets appear to be the order of 
day in Austria-Hungary. In Pesth a ballet 
called ‘* Czardas,” which represents the historic 
development of Hungarian national dances, 
has been given for some time to crowded 
houses, while in Vienna ** Ein Tanzmirchen” 
has just been produced, which brings in four- 
teen divisions a series of dances, historically 
accurate as to costume, from the days of the 
ancient Greeks to Lanner and Strauss, with ex- 


cursions at the end into mythological fields. 


Liszt, whom Wagner was constantly impor- 
tuning for money, once presented the erratic 
composer with a proposition to go to America 
to act as conductor for six months, the honor- 
arium being $10,000 or $12,000, This was 
Wagner's reply : 

** Good gracious! such sums as I might earn 
in America people ought to grve me, without 
— anything in return beyond what I am 
actually doing, and which is the best that I 
can do, Besides this, 1 am much better adapted 
to spend 60,000 francs in six months than to 
‘earn’ it. The latter I can not do at all; for 
it is not my business to ‘earn money’; but it 
is the business of my admirers to give me as 
much money as I want, to do my work in a 
cheerful mood.” 

THE standard of musical criticism in New 
York seems to be as varied as individual opin- 
ion, Differences concerning a given musical 
performance are so great as to lead one to ask if 
there be such a thing as an absolute standard 
of judgment. If those most familiar with a 
subject can not agree, how can it be expected 
that the ‘great unwashed” shall be unani- 
mous? It seems to be a question of personal 
preference after all, What I like is all right; 
what I don’t like is all wrong. Those who do 
not agree with me are cranks! Are not the 
critics everywhere very much like the narrow- 
selfish deacon, whose daily prayer was: 


minded, 


* God bless me and my wife ; 
My son John and his wife 
Us four 
And no more. Amen.’ 


WE LEARN that Dr. Root and Mr. F. W, 
Root will give courses of instruction in their 
specialties at the Silver Lake, N. Y., Assem- 
bly, the coming summer. We are glad this ar- 
rangement has been made, for no more con- 
venient place can be found than this pictur- 
esque and beautiful spot, both for student and 
teacher, in which to get the instruction, train- 
ing and methods of these able men. 

In making the announcement of their work, 
the Silver Lake Assembly Herald says: 

‘*Dr. Root is so widely known that the 
mere mention of his name in this connection 
indicates the nature of the work to be done in 
our school of music at the coming session, 
Prof. F. W. Root is also known to be a marvel 
in voice training, especially in classes. Their 
work will be in four departments, viz.: Nota- 
tion, Chorus Work, Voice Culture and Har- 
mony, and will be graded to the needs of all 
classes from the beginner to the institute con- 
ductor.’ 

We are glad to see that the managers of the 
Assembly do not announce this as a ‘‘ Normal,” 


for that would be misleading, but it will readily 











be seen that this short school (two weeks), if | me very much. To put it in as few words as 


carried out as proposed, will contain the very 
essence of the best Normal instruction, 

The Herald promises in its next issue to give 
to be done. 


a detailed account of the work 


Special circulars will, we presume, also be is- 


sued in due season. 


Miss BETTINA WALKER, in her “ Musical 


Reminiscences,” says of Sterndale Bennett: 
‘*It may easily be imagined that he could not 
admire Rubinstein either as an artist or com- 
poser; and, curiously enough, I, who was at 
that time a disciple even to fanaticism of the 
classical school, was always carried away and 
transported with delight whenever I heard 
Rubinstein. Never did I miss any possible 
chance of going to a concert at which he was 
to appear; and all the while I believed that I 
was wrong, for when I told Sterndale Bennett 
how I was enchanted with Rubinstein’s exuber- 
ant flights and warm glow, I seem still to see 
his grave look, and to hear the words, ‘I am 


And I folded 


his hands when he said this.’ 


sorry for you.’ can see how he 


SOME one remarks that during Lent, by the 
authority of precedent and tradition, Music, as 
the handmaid of Religion, has the right of way 
over all other amusements. Why it should be 
right to go to an opera, and hear actors and 
actresses sing their words, but very wrong to 
go 
their words, is an ancient problem now quite 


to theatres where the performers speak 


impossible to solve. The VistTor’s explana- 
tion may not be the right one, but it is a good 
one, and that is that as most of our operas and 
other musical entertainments are usually per. 
formed it is next to an impossibility to make 
out what the words are, and so they surely can 


dono harm! If our singers would but pay 


little attention to distinct enunciation and pro 
nunciation, it might be different, but as things” 
are now, it is perfectly safe to hear any kind 


of music in Lent. 


SCHUMANN had very decided opinions about 


everything, and did not hesitate to express 
them. His opinion of Wagner may be gathered 


from the following from his letters : 


“There is Wagner, who has just finished an- 
other opera (‘Tannhiuser’), undoubtedly a 
clever fellow, full of crazy ideas, and bold toa 
degree. The aristocracy is still raving about 
* Rienzi,’ but I declare he can not write or im- 
agine four consecutive bars that are melodious 
or even correct, * *® ® And now the full 
score lies beautifully printed before us, and its 
fifths and its octaves into the bargain. The 
music of ‘Tannhduser’ is not a shade better 
than ‘ Rienzi,’ in fact, rather weaker and more 
strained.” 


But 
** Tannhduser 


of the 
music changed to a more favor- 


Schumann's opinion of much 


” 
able one after witnessing a performance of it on 
the stage. 

In a later letter he again attacks Wagner and 
appeals to the future, which has apparently de- 
cided against him. He says: 


‘What you tell me about Wagner interests 
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possible he lacks 
feeling for form and harmony. But 
as I said before, the music apart from the whole 
performance is poor—often downright amateur- 
ish, meaningless, and repulsive; and unfortun- 
ately it is a proof of depraved artistic taste 
when, in the face of the many dramatic master- 
pieces Germany has produced, people try to 
depreciate them by comparing them with Wag 
ner. The future will decide.” 


he is not a good musician ; 
° 4 


GERMAN OR ITALIAN; WHICH? 


There is an animated, if not acrimonious, 
discussion still going on among the New York 
opera-goers, concerning the proposed abandon 


ment of German for Italian at the 


Metropolitan Opera House next season. 


opera 


We may not fully understand the situation 
in New York, but we would like to inquire if 
it is necessary to have the operatic season con- 
sist altogether of either one or the other kinds 
of opera, instead of both ? 

Indeed, why should it be German, or Italian 
or French? Why not produce all good operas, 
wherever found and by whomsoever written in 
We know that 


asserted that in some good time coming all 


the vernacular, it has been 


operas of whatever nationality will be sung in 
Well! 


why not hasten that devoutly to be wished for 


English when produced in this country 


time by forming a company which shall be 
able to do that thing next season ? 
We pay. The 


heavily subsidized now, but we verily believe 


believe it would opera is 
that operas eclectically selected, and sung in 
English, will reduce the subsidy materially, if 
not make the venture quite self-sustaining. 

As it is now, the subscriptions of the box 
holders are larger than the subsidies given by 
foreign governments to their home organiza- 
tions. 
pay from $2,500 to $3,000 per year per box. 
little 
$200,000 a year, while the general public pays 
about $215,000, The total 
opera season is a little short of $500,000 


The box holders at the Metropolitan 


These holders now contribute a over 
of an 

The 
largest payments in the opera have been for 
artists, some $140,000 a year, 


expenses 


The orchestra 


receives about $50,000. These expenses are 


large, but it would appear to an outsider that 
a judicious selection of operas from the works 
of all composers of note, without regard to 
nationality, would be a surer way of meeting 
this outlay, than by appealing to but one set 
of devotees, whether they be lovers of Italian 
or of German music. 

Carl Rosa demonstrated by many years’ prac- 
tical 
English will pay. 


experience in England that opera in 


Why not follow his worthy 
example in this country? From present ap- 
pearances, those who desire a change in opera 
are willing to have not only Italian, but any 
good work of whatever nationality; while 
those who oppose a departure from the cus- 
toms of the last seven years, evidently want 
Wagner or nothing. This is not fair, It is as 
if they would say with a bibulous Teutonic 
friend: ** Too mooch whiskey is too mooch, but 


too mooch lager beer is joost right 
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CONDUCTING. 

The ordinary mortal wh atte ! 
entertainments where conductors are ¢ 
ered a necessity, is often pu ied ft ce t 
connection between the m an the 
ductor’s strange antics with his daton 

We must confess to a similar bewilderme 
the presence of some conduct we have see! 
We have often questioned whether all the 
mazy motions and extravagant gesture wer 
really necessary to bring out the right expre 
sion, or if they had anything to do with it 
all. 

It may be that in the drill-ré YY ‘ 
ble bodily agitation on the part of the cond 
tor is necessary to bring the worl to tl 
preconceived 1deai, but when th ha peen a 
complished by sufficient rehearsals it w 
seem that the conductor might safely depen 
upon his players to remember what ha é 
taught them, or at least very materially m f 
his gymnastics when before the pu 

As a general thing we not that tl 
average performer pays much att ti to tl 
baton And in public it wou eC ta 
that nece ary to get the movement ol! 
piece by an occa mai pia ‘ l certa 
is all that is necessary if e pi } f 
well rehearsed At any rate frantic m 
tions made by the conduct I 
teara pa ion to tatters seen e unnece 
and are lost upon most of the performers, if 
upon the audience. 

lo an ou r it w ’ ‘ fe 
graceful motions as remind prev 
instruction in the h 
would be required at | forma 
and that both condu ra | layer hou 
know the music well « ugh t early. 
not quite, independent of 
time 

We lo not pla e as m i} ang 
many do upon the now , { { play 
and conducting wl ly from ] 
well to have studied a piece 
well as tu be independent of 
loes not prove want of study a | 
the part of those who use them ] 
have them at hand for reference, and give 
confidence that the ‘* memorizers not 
ways feel. But to be “ed to notes in public s 
that not even a measure can ayed witho 
them, suggests a very poor memory or ve 
little preparation for the ox 

The conductor should at least be thorough 
familiar with all that he proposes to pr 
Yet we have seen conductors direct their ow 
compositions even, with their eyes glued t 
notes, their hands waving frantically abov 
their heads, the orchestra meanwhile going 
own sweet way with its own'sweet 
placently and composedly as if t 
was, like Sheridan, ‘‘ Twenty m way.” 

Strauss often cond ts fa 
instead of the orchestra H n 
to mind his antics, and , gq 
whether he faces t! rh 
is probably th ‘ 
the drill-roor | ' : { 
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of the voice where pupils begin, but to the final development of the| 
voice, and therefore calculated to confuse rather than aid the begin- | 
ner. Most of them defined the registers of a voice, some in one way | 
and some in another, none showing the different stages the registers | 
pass through in different manifestations and development, but re- | 
garding them as though they were stops on an organ, axed and rigid. | 
All of these methods were full of runs and scale passages, which 
from the outset included the extremest compass of voice and were 
likely to develop more faults of vocalization than graces. Where di- 
rections were given they were generally mere platitudes and invari- 
ably regarded the finished tone, never the crude, introductory stages 
through which all pupils, except great geniuses, must pass. 

So | determined to strike out for myself, and began by stating the 
principles of voice culture as I then understood them, suggesting 
analytical exercises for practice which I thought would answer my 
purpose. I am afraid nowadays to look those statements in the face ; 
they must have been very questionable, to say the least. At all events, 
the experience from year to year showed huge gaps in the method, 
by which pupils went astray. But profiting by these experiences, 
and with continuous study of the subject, the statements were im- 
proved year by year and the exercises remodeled to greater efficacy. 
In Chicago my classes at first were composed of teachers in the pub- 
lic schools; and the fact of having pupils who could appreciate a 
well-arranged system gave a renewed impetus to my effort to make 
one. I began, therefore, printing a list of exercises, together with 
memorandums of the principles which they embodied ; and for the 
last eight years have changed this every year to conform with the ex- 
periences obtained through the instruction of about three hundred 
pupils a year, until at last a plan crystalized which seems to me to 
cover the ground successfully. It may be of interest to some for me 
to specify a few things which give my point of view. 

{[Mr. Root then spoke without notes, giving the association a 
synopsis of his system of voice culture, as embodied in his new 
work, ‘‘ Root’s New Course in Voice Culture and Singing.’’] 
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THE STORY OF “IVANHOE.” 





IR A. SULLIVAN'S long expected opera, “‘ Ivanhoe," was pro- 
duced at the Royal English Opera House, London, on January 
31st, in the presence of a brilliant audience, headed by five 
members of the Royal family. The composer himself conducted. 

There is no regular overture, but after twenty-nine bars of orches- 
tral prelude the curtain rises upon the hall of Cedric the Saxon, at 

Rotherwood. Cedric is lamenting the state of England in the ab- 
sence of King Richard, whose Norman knights, like robbers, waste 
the land. In the midst of a stirring drinking chorus, ‘‘ Was Hael,’’a 
knocking is heard, and successively Isaac of York and two Norman 
knights, De Bracy and Sir Brian de Bois Guilbert, enter, the knights 
being assigned seats at the higher table. The light strains of De 
Bracy contrast well with the more ponderous tones of the Templar as 
they inquire after Cedric’s ward, the Lady Rowena. At this moment 
a short chorus of women sing ‘‘ Room for the Lady Rowena,”’ who 

presently enters and takes her seat by the side of her father. Then 
follows Cedric’s drinking song, the first important number of the 
opera. Sir Brian declares that among King Richard’s hosts in Pal- 

estine there was many a gallant knight ‘‘ second only to our Temple 
knights.”” Here Ivanhoe, who, disguised as a Palmer, has entered 
unobserved, shouts from his seat by the great fire-place ‘‘ Second to 
none.” He declares that at the tourney at Acre all that came went 
down before the British arms, and he calls upon Sir Brian to bear 
witness if he lies. Here there is another patriotic chorus. The 

Templar’s challenge, should Ivanhoe return to England, is accepted 

by the Palmer, and soon afterwards the scene ends, Rowena bidding 

‘*a kind good-night to all.’’ A very brief colloquy discloses the plot 
formed by De Bracy to carry off Cedric and his daughter on their 

way to the tournament, and the scene then changes to an anteroom 

in Cedric’s house, where Rowena sings a soliloquy to her absent 
lover. It is followed by an extremely beautiful duet, in which Row- 
ena inquires of the Palmer as to the well-being of Wilfrid of Ivanhoe. 

Among the special points of this duet are the prayer of Rowena, 

‘‘God keep him safe and bring the wanderer home,” and the duo 

“‘ Hope is for all the world,” which is finally worked up to a dramatic 

climax, the number dying away with the lady’s farewell. After 

Rowena has departed the Palmer sings a passionate little tenor song, 

“Like mountain lark my spirit upward springs,” and calling Isaac 

from his room and warning him of the danger he runs, the two de- 

part for Ashby. The tournament follows, the lists at Ashby being 
crowded by the pavilions of the Norman knights, while the Royal 
pavilion, destined to be occupied by Prince John, occupies a promi- 
nent position. The scene opens with a whimsical duet, in which 
Friar Tuck twits the Black Knight as a sluggard, Sir Arthur here in- 
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dulging in his comic vein with undoubted effect. The “ Plantage- 
net’ chorus, to the strains of which Prince John and his Court and 
Rowena, as the Queen of Beauty, enter, seemed at the performance 
somewhat garish. The Disinherited Knight enters on horseback, 
and strikes the shield of the Templar. The tilting takes place be- 
yond the view of the audience, but the fight is finished on the stage 
on foot, and at its close Ivanhoe, having received the chaplet of vic- 
tory from. Rowena, is recognized by his kinsfolk, and, being sorely 
wounded, falls fainting to the ground. 

There is no situation in the opera in which Sir Arthur Sullivan is 
more in his element than that which opens the second act. It is a 
woodland scene, hard by the hut of the Clerk of Copmanhurst and 
facing St. Dunstan's Well. The quasi-ecclesiastical strains which ac- 
company the recitative of the Friar show Sir Arthur in his most satir- 
ical mood, and afford fitting contrast to the lighter measure of the 
Black Knight's music. The scene ends with a couple of thoroughly 
English songs, the first—‘‘ 1 ask nor wealth nor courtier’s praise '"’— 
being sung by the King, and afterwards being used for him as a 
‘Reminiscent Theme,” while the Friar's ballad, with its burden, 
“Ho, Jolly Jenkin !"’ is quite in the style of the early Jacobite period. 
‘Ho, Jolly Jenkin!"’ is interrupted by the chorus of outlaws, who 
have crept in unobserved, and who now call the Black Knight to the 
rescue of Cedric and Ivanhoe from Torquilstone. The opening 
scene in the Castle, in which De Bracy proposes for the hand of 
Rowena and a brief trio ensues, is of comparatively little interest, 
save as to a magnificent baritone song, in which Sir Brian solilo- 
quizes on his passion for the Jewess. The scene afterwards shifts to 
the battlements, opening with a weird song for Ulrica, with a whir- 
ring accompaniment, somewhat in the style of Wagner's “ Spinner- 
lied." Rebecca is soon left alone to sing a prayer, which is one of 
the most beautiful soprano solos in the work. One phrase of it, that 
set to the words ‘‘ Guard me, Jehovah,” is, it is believed, borrowed 
from the synagogue music used on the Hebrew Day of Atonement, 
The grand duet with the Templar follows, and here Sir Arthur has 
been accorded an opportunity of showing himself the possessor of 
still higher gifts. The duet immediately follows the prayer, after 
which Sir Brian enters and declares to Rebecca his love. There is 
something Oriental about his mode of address, while the Jewess's 
music is more energetic. At the point where he declares his vow 
forbids him to marry, and says ‘‘ See on my heart the cross,” a 
snatch of Gregorian music is felicitously introduced. The duet is 
then worked up to a very dramatic climax at the point where Re- 
becca threatens she will proclaim his infamy in each preceptory of 
his order. The Templar becomes more insistant until the well- 
known scene occurs in which Rebecca rushes to the battlements and 
threatens to throw herself headlong down, prefering to trust her soul 
to God than her honor to the Templar. Again is the duet worked 
up until the bugle of Locksley calls the Templar from the apartment. 
Here, by an exquisite touch, a theme from Rebecca’s Hebrew prayer 
occurs, although, as it has already been pointed out, the librettist, by 
a strange mistake, has introduced into the prayer the name “ Jeho- 
vah,”’ which no Jew or Jewess is permitted to pronounce. 

At the opening of the third act the wounded Ivanhoe is seen 
stretched on a couch, and singing a love-song, which is by far the 
best tenor solo in the work. As it dies away, and the knight once 
more sleeps, Rebecca enters, and sings a charming soprano solo in 
which she confesses her love for Ivanhoe. In this song there are 
reminiscences, though, of course, without the slightest suspicion of 
imitation, of Wagner. Sounds without awaken the knight, and the 
Jewess, covering herself with Ivanhoe’s shield, describes in a series 
of well-diversified solos, broken by the exclamations of Ivanhoe, the 
trumpet calls and the shouts of besiegers and besieged, the assault 
on Torquilstone. One beautiful passage, ‘‘ But now, alas! no Jewish 
girl may see,” magnificently orchestrated, furnishes effective relief 
to the more agitated portions of the number. Thundering blows at 
the Castle gate are heard. The Templar, rushing in, announces that 
the building is on fire, and seizing the Jewess he bears her away. 
At this point there is a mechanical change of scene such as has not 
before been attempted in English opera. The walls of the chamber 
fall outwards, and huge blocks of rough-hewn masonry fall upon the 
stage, at the back of which Torquilstone is seen in flames, The 
Saxons, climbing over the dééris, are beaten back by the Normans, 
the fight taking place on the drawbridge. A special point is also 
here made when Ivanhoe recognizes the King, and the outlaws bend 
in submission to the monarch. Finally, Ulrica is seen, torch in 
hand, at the summit of a tower, singing her Norse song of Death as 
the curtain falls, Objection may, of course, be taken to the sudden- 
ness of the explosion which causes the fall of the walls of the Castle, 
inasmuch as it is an historical fact that gunpowder was not invented 
in the reign of Richard I. 

When the curtain again rises the outlaws are merrily singing and 
dancing to a chorus of the Mendelssohnian stamp. The King, again 
trolling his ditty sung at Copmanhurst, pardons De Bracy, and in a 














not very interesting quartet he induces Cedric to consent to the mar- 
riage of his son and Rowena. The young couple are thereupon left to 
sing a love duet, which, like many other tuneful numbers, is far too 
short ; Isaac of York calls the Knight to the rescue of Rebecca, and the 
scene shifts to the Courtyard at Templestowe. The Knights singing 
a Latin hymn, march in procession down the slope and bind Re- 
becca to the stake, Sir Brian in a snatch of music which has been 
heard before oe her one more chance of escape, but the Jewess 
answers in a phrase from her Hebrew prayer. Ivanhoe, however, 
speedily arrives as a rescuer, and Sir Brian dies of heart disease at 
the moment when he is striking his rival to the earth. There is then 
a touching little piece of dumb show, in which Ivanhoe, quitting Re- 
becca, crosses over to Rowena, and the Jewess perceives at once the 
end of her own love story. She stands with downcast eyes until her 
father timidly takes her hand, when she bursts into tears. This pa- 
thetic scene is interrupted by the arrival of King Richard, who ban- 
ishes the Templars, the work ending with a massive ensemd/e in 
anion. BY the first time in the course of the opera, five-part harmony 
is heard. 
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DR. ROOT’S AUTOBIOGRAPHY—XXIX. 


{All rights reserved.) 


* 

©) HO has not read of that bold outlaw, Robin Hood, and his 
z adventures in Epping Forest, then far away from London, 

but now near by? The forest did not go to London, but 
London came to the forest—the eight or nine miles out to ‘ Forest 
Gate,"’ where Mr. Curwen lives, being now a continuous city—a most 
pleasant and safe ride, the railway going sometimes over the streets 
and houses and other railways, sometimes under them, but never on 
their level. No ‘‘crossings,’’ with flagmen whose best efforts can not 
prevent accidents, and no delays—everything like clockwork ; a con- 
summation devoutly to be wished for on our side of the water. 

But I started to tell about a party—a lawn party on the borders of 
Epping Forest. An English lawn is someting to see—the thick, 
soft grass, so level and green, is like cut velvet, and for bowls, ten- 
pins, croquet, and other out-door games as good as a floor. The lawn 
at Mr. Curwen’s place is of this kind, and is rendered more pict- 
uresque by being thickly bordered on the sides by fine trees, some 
old enough, perhaps, to have sheltered the bold outlaw and his merry 
men. Here the students of the Sol-fa college, with the teachers and 
their ladies, assembled one lovely afternoon near the close of their 
term. Right here let me say that if any one has an impression that 
these Tonic sol-fa people and their accomplished teachers do not 
know the staff notation, they are wonderfully mistaken. I only wish 
our people knew it as well. Why, the Curwen house prints every- 
thing it issues in the staff notation as well as in Tonic sol-fa. It is a 
curious fact that at first the other houses, Novello’s, for instance, 
printed no Tonic sol-fa and the Curwens printed no staff. Now the 
Curwens print staff and Novello*a great deal of Tonic sol-fa music. 
I am quite sure I am right in saying that all Sol-faists look forward 
to a knowledge of the staff notation as their crowning acquire- 
ment. 

Somehow or other the impression has been extensively created in 
America that ‘ Sol-fa’’ was to sweep all other notations out of exist- 
ence. I don’t know who did it—Mr. Seward says he didn’t; but I do 
know that it is not the way the matter is regarded in England, and it 
is much to be regretted that there should be any misunderstanding 
about it, for the usefulness-of the work as done here can not be 
denied, and the teaching that has grown with it that may be applied 
to the staff notation is of a very superior order. 

The afternoon was delightful; groups playing games, others chat- 
ting, two long tables, decked with flowers, near the trees, for supper, 
or, [ should say, tea. They do nothing here without a cup of tea. 
At almost any kind of meeting having at all the social element in 
it the first thing is a cup of tea—a discussion, a speech meeting, a 
singing meeting. They don't seem to get on with any of them with- 
out first getting inspiration from the cup which “cheers,” etc. I do 
not wonder, though, that it is so popular a beverage here. It is quite 
another thing from the article we know as tea. “Tea meetings” 
would never thrive on the kind we generally get on our side of the 
water. 

After tea a photographer appeared on the scene and placed the 
assembled company in a group, with the fine old “ ivy-mantled” 
house for a background. ‘ Come, doctor,” they called. I was talk- 
ing with some one a little way off. ‘ You don’t want me,” I an- 
swered. ‘‘I'm not in the Sol-fa circle.’’ ‘‘ But your music is, and 
we must have you.’’ So there 1 am, between my host and hostess, 
in the center of the group. 

I had the pleasure of meeting, here, Mr. Spedding Curwen, the 
other member of the firm of J. Curwen & Sons, and its business 
manager, whose fine residence is not far away. Nothing could be 
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more complete than the combination of these two men for the suc- 
cess of their important business enterprises; nor more delightful 
than the intercourse of their two families for the enjoyment of their 
home life. 

After the picture, singing. There were too few lady students to 
have a mixed choir, but the men's choir, under the leadership of Mr. 
McNaught, was admirable. Mr. Proudman's voice-work showed 
its rare excellence, especially in the upper tenors. Their tones were 
of beautiful quality, easily produced and true to pitch. Then Mr. 
Kestin, the teacher of elocution, gave some recitations. I wish some 
of our howling ranters could have heard him. The quiet sincerity 
with which he made every character his own, made me think of the 
answer a country friend once gave when asked how he liked Jeffer- 
son's acting in ‘‘ Rip Van Winkle.”’ ‘Why, I didn’t see any acting. 
I saw a shiftless Dutchman that got druv off into the mountains, but 
he was such a good-natur’d feller I liked him fust rate."’ So Mr. 
Kestin was for the time whatever he assumed to be, carrying us all 
with him, in the same way. The drawing-room being on a level 
with the lawn, with windows opening out upon it, all could enjoy the 
solos—instrumental and vocal—with which the afternoon closed. 

In connection with the romantic interest I felt in Epping Forest, a 
deep impression was made upon my mind about this time by a visit 
to Rev. John Curwen’s grave. It is nearer what was the forest cen- 
ter, in a spot selected, I think his son said, by himself. A fine shaft 
bears an appropriate inscription, but his great monument is the rever- 
ence in which his memory is held by hundreds of thousands who 
have been the better for his modest and unselfish work. 

My kind host knowing my desire to hear the representative music 
of England as far as possible, suggested, on a Sunday soon after, 
that we go to the Chapel Royal, St. James Palace, the worshiping 
place of royalty and nobility when in London. Arriving in due time 
we were ushered by a solemn functionary—I forget his title—into 
some seats that we might occupy. Asmall chapel, long and narrow, 
but rich and elaborate in decorations, particularly the part devoted 
to the royal family—but I wont go into guide-book talk. The first 
curious thing was the dress of the choir boys before they donned their 
white surplices (we saw them about the corridors of the palace). It 
was of red and gold; very elaborate and costly, more military than 
religious-looking, but a distinguishing uniform that they must wear 
all the time. But the little fellows can sing. Nothing but the sever- 
est of the English ecclesiastical music allowed—extremely difficult 
in all respects—and I should say only tolerable to untrained ears 
because of the beauty of the voices and the ease with which all diffi- 
culties were overcome. The alto was sung by men. We were invited 
to dinner by Mr. J. A. Birch, an acquaintance of Mr. Curwen, whose 
speaking voice indicates a fine resonant base, but who is one of the 
altos, not only of this choir but of that of St. Paul’s Cathedral, the 
services being at different hours. I need not say that these positions 
mean exceptional gifts and attainments on the part of those who hold 
them. The men of this particular choir are called ‘“‘ gentlemen of 
the chapel royal.’’ Mr. Birch is a highly successful conductor and 
teacher in London, and gratified me much by his hearty greeting. 
In the course of conversation he said: ‘I have given your cantatas 
a great deal for many years ; indeed, one of them has been more re- 
munerative than any other work of the kind that I have ever had 
to do with—I mean ‘The Haymakers.’ I have given it seventeen 
times.” 

On coming out of service we were just in time to see the change 
of the Queen’s guard in the court-yard of the palace, and to hear two 
numbers from one of the two best bands inthe kingdom. A Thomas 
orchestra performance is the only thing I could liken it to for finish 
and elegance. 

Going to ‘‘church”’ in England means but one thing—the Church 
of England. Going to other religious gatherings is called going to 
‘‘ chapel,” or something of that kind. One Sunday morning my kind 
host said : ‘‘ Let us go to the parish church to-day ; the music will in- 
terest you.” It was a walk of perhaps a mile and a half from Forest 
Gate, but when we got there it was indeed the parish church of old 
England as immortalized in descriptions innumerable. Low, gothic, 
massive, ivy-clad, the old gray tower rising like the chief monument 
of the church-yard in which it is placed, Groups of grown people 
and children, wending their way among the grave-stones, realized in 
every particular the picture so familiar to us all of this peculiarly 
English scene. 

We entered at a side door, stepping upon the uneven stone floor 
that had been worn by the footsteps of many generations. The sur- 
pliced organist, in full sight, had just commenced his voluntary. 
Soon the ministers and choir of surpliced men and boys filed in, and 
service commenced. I will not go into particulars, but would simply 
speak of the excellent choir singing here, as I have had occasion 
to do of all the surpliced choirs I have heard in England, and of the 
fine tunes and hearty singing of the congregation in a// the hymns. 
I have not heard one by choir alone, and mot an interlude yet. 
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I think my readers will bear witness that I have not sought the ad- 
verse side in my descriptions, but I must say that chanting here, 
judged by every consideration excepting tradition, is poor—more 
than that, it is to me irreverent. 1 will aot judge others, but how 
any one who thinks the words of the Bible should be read or intoned 
deliberately, can be devotionally impressed by the unseemly haste 
and inevitable confusion that this mode of chanting compels, I do 
not understand. And it is passing strange that while the “chapels ” 
and dissenters generally, who have broken off from the Church of 
England, repudiate mostly the modes of that church, they stick to 
this race-horse chanting—that is, so far as I have heard them. The 
power of tradition is astonishing. It still holds sway over the Epis- 
copal churches of our country, but we have reason to be thankful 
that Dr. Lowell Mason, a half a century ago, inaugurated the better 
mode that prevails in our other churches ; that is, the chants so ar- 
ranged that the words are uttered about as fast as the reverent reader 
reads. 

On the Monday following we went to the Swanley Orphan’s Home, 
one of those noble institutions of which there are several about Lon- 
don for the care and training of children. This place is about twenty 
miles out, if I remember rightly, delightfully situated on a breezy 
hill, and is remarkable for its boy choir, known as the ‘‘ Swanley 
Boys.’ I wish you could see the photograph before me—two hun- 
dred or more of these little fellows—taken in the Institution (they 
teach the boys there all sorts of useful occupations); a ruddier, hap- 
pier set of little faces it would be hard to find. I say ‘‘ remarkable 
for its boy choir.” I ought to say it is remarkable for its excellence 
in everything that relates to the welfare of the boys, but I will confine 
myself to the one thing that we went especially to observe. 

The whole number sang first in two parts—just soprano and alto— 
but such music! I am sorry I did not take a note of what was done 
first— I think something by Mendelssohn, but what was most promi- 
nent was the Hallelujah chorus! As music, without tenor and base, 
it was of course lacking, but as a performance showing the musical 
attainments of the boys, and especially the masterly training of their 
voices, it was a great success. Every time the sopranos approached 
the high places that every conductor so much dreads, I thought ‘‘ now 
they can not keep up that perfect pitch and sweetness,”’ but they did; 
and when the sopranos gave the high A at “And he shall reign,”’ 
although on the thin vowel ¢, I know of no better word than “ an- 
gelic’’ to express the impression made upon the minds of the visitors 

resent. 

I said to Mr. W. H. Richardson, their teacher and conductor: 
“Can these be ordinary boy voices? If so, I do not quite see how 
you get these results?” ‘‘In the first place,”’ he replied, “ we take all 
the care of their voices that we can. The little fellows are not 
allowed to shout or talk boisterously at their play or at any time, and 
we are constantly on the watch to keep their tones soft and sweet, 
and in the proper registers.” ‘‘I can not think you have much trouble 
in that way now,’’ I continued. ‘‘We should have trouble enough 
if we were to relax our watchfulness for even a few days, I assure 
you,” he replied. 1 mention this conversation to show that what 
seemed so easy—almost spontaneous, was really the result of hard 
work and constant watchfulness. 

After this performance came the ‘‘ Swanley Boys"’ proper ; that is, 
the large chorus was sent away all but about forty boys. These form 
the famous choir. They go about a good deal giving concerts which 
result in considerable pecuniary aid to the Institution. And now 
came beautiful part-songs in three parts, and then some blackboard 
“tests... Mr. Curwen gave some excellent examinations in Tonic 
sol-fa, and I followed with a moderately difficult three-part exercise 
on staffs. After they had sung it I only wished it had been three times 
as difficult—they made no more of it than if it had been the scale. 
It was another proof that Tonic sol-fa and staff notations go hand in 
hand in England, whatever may be thought about the matter in 
America. 

After much kind attention from Mr. Gregory, the governor of the 

Institution, Mr. Richardson accompanied us to the station, where we 
bade him a warm farewell, and turned our faces toward the great 
city. 
This is not the proper place to describe the great sights of London, 
but I will say that after much difficulty I got ‘‘into Parliament ’’—one 
day too late to hear Mr. Gladstone, but other speakers were well 
worth hearing. I think all strangers wonder, first, why the hall is so 
small, and second, why there is so little room for visitors. My good 
friend enlightened me on these points. He said: ‘‘You observed, first, 
that the speakers used the conversational tone’’ (this was especially 
observable). ‘‘ That is an important factor in English oratory, and 
they will not have a room that requires shouting. Second, when 
exciting questions are up, they will not have an audience whose size 
would be a moral power on one side or the other, so they planned to 
have but few visitors at a time.”’ ss te 





MUSIC IN LONDON. 


LonpDowN, February 4, 1891. 


HE London musical season has now commenced with vigor. 
Apart from “Ivanhoe,” noticed elsewhere, the following is a 
summary of the principal performances to date. 


THE POPULAR CONCERTS, 


At the Popular Concerts Mr. Santley reappeared on January 1ogth, 
for the first time in London since his return from the United States. 
Among the pianists who have appeared are MM. Stavenhagen and 
Schoénberger, Miss Fanny Davies, and Mlle. Ilona Eibenschiitz, a pu- 
pil of Madame Schumann, who made a fairly successful début, play- 
ing Schumann's “Symphonic Studies.”” The young lady, who is 
now only about seventeen, was, as a child of eight, a pianoforte 
prodigy. Herr Schénberger has introduced for the first time at these 
concerts Brahms’s Sonata, Op. 1, which he some time since played at 
one of his own recitals. The variations which form the second move- 
ment were, it seems, written and played by Brahms at Hamburg 
when he was a juvenile prodigy of fourteen. Dvorak’s ‘‘ Romantic 
Pieces’’ for violin and piano, played by Lady Hallé and Miss Olga 
Néruda, have likewise been introduced for the first time at these con- 
certs. The four ‘‘ Romantic Pieces’’ were published in 1887, but 
when they were written is uncertain, though in all probability they 
date from a far earlier period. They are simple little works, some- 
what monotonous in style, and wili probably be more effective as en- 
core pieces. Beethoven’s Septet and Schubert's Octet have also 
been revived, and on February gth Dr. Joachim will make his 
rentrée for the season. 


ORCHESTRAL CONCERTS. 


At the London Symphony Concerts the chief novelties have been 
a Funeral March by Mr. Edward German, well orchestrated, but 
wanting in relief, and a Wagnerian symphonic poem by Mr. Rideout. 

Mr. Stavenhagen gave his orchestral concert at St. James’s Hall 
on January 22d, his program—as might have been expected from 
Liszt's favorite pupil—being largely devoted to the works of his 
teacher, It included the so-called Concerto in A, besides transcrip- 
tions of a Paganini study in E of Chopin’s ‘‘ Chant Polonais’’ (in the 
program erroneously attributed to Chopin himself), and of Schubert's 
‘‘Erl King.” He also performed Beethoven's Concerto in C minor, 
introducing two cadenzas written by himself. The novelty of the 
concert was the scene from Kastropp’s poem “‘ Suleika,”’ composed 
by Mr. Stavenhagen. In the music Mr. Stavenhagen has shown the 
sincerest form of flattery towards the late Richard Wagner, with 
whose “ Nibelungen Ring’’ he is obviously acquainted. The scene, 
however, introduced Madame Stavenhagen, who, under her name 
of Frl. Denis, was well known as a singer at Cologne and elsewhere. 
She is obviously a fine dramatic vocalist, but her soprano voice, 
though powerful, seemed to a certain extent fatigued. She after- 
wards sang Weber's ‘‘ Softly Sighs ” and a song by Rubinstein. 


GRESHAM LECTURES, 


Prof. Bridge is continuing the policy which he originally laid down 


for himself in his conduct of the Gresham Lectures. He desires to 
make them not only interesting, but instructive, and also to diversify 
his subjects. Accordingly, the first of his second series of lectures, 
which commenced on February 3d, was upon ‘Some English and 
Italian Madrigals,” particularly of the seventeenth century. The 
technical lecture, one of which Prof. Bridge proposes to deliver every 
term, was this time upon the ‘Sonata Form.” Prof. Bridge likewise 
proposes to inaugurate a series of lectures on ‘‘ Old English Worth- 
ies.’ The first on the list was Thomas Morley and his “ Introduc- 
tion to Practical Musicke’’ and other theoretical works. In the 


| Royal Library at Buckingham Palace and the Gresham Library, 


Prof. Bridge has discovered many interesting compositions by wa 

of illustration of this composer, and particularly some “ fantasies ” 

for two viols, which were performed upon ancient viols. The last 

lecture of the series, on February 6th, was ‘‘ More about the Viols.”’ 
NOTES AND NEWS. 

At the first of Sefior Albefiiz’s pianoforte recitals, on the 27th ult., 
the violinist was Sefior Arbos, the principal professor of the Madrid 
Conservatoire, and one of the most celebrated violinists in Spain. 
This géntleman, besides playing some solos, took part with Sefior 
Albejfiiz in the ‘‘ Kreutzer ’ Sonata and other works, proving himself 
a sound, if not very brilliant, player. 

The Royal Italian Opera season is expected to open on or about 
April 11th. After May 2d, when the MM. de Reszké will return, 
performances will be given every evening. 

The Carl Rosa troupe have abandoned their scheme to give per- 
formances of opera in English at Drury Lane at Easter. 
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Mr. Sampson Fox, who gave 45,000/. for the building of the new 
Royal College of Music, the first stone of which was last year laid by 
the Prince of Wales, has resolved to increase his already generous 
donation, in order that the entrance hall may be decorated with 
marble, and thus be more worthy of that which promises to be a re- 
markably handsome edifice. 

The marriage is announced of Mr. Denza, the song composer, to 
Miss Leila Dufour, a vocalist, and his pupil. 

Fifty-four new operas were produced in Italy last year, and only 
two of them appear to have gained much success. 

A curious experiment wastried at Vienna recently, when the chief 
military and musical authorities of the city were invited to a parade 
at which two regiments of.infantry played, the one according to the 
old pitch (which is almost identical with the English or Philharmonic 
pitch), and the other according to the French Diapason normal. 
The military authorities, it is said, were unanimously in favor of the 
higher pitch for army purposes, on the ground that the tone came out 
with more brilliancy and power. The musicians, headed by Herr 
Hellmesberger, preferred, however, the lower pitch. 

For the th Festival next year two novelties have already 
been decided upon—one a church oratorio by Mr. Lee Williams, and 
the other a sacred work by Dr. Mackenzie. It is not improbable 
that the secular concerts, which have for a long time past been un- 
profitable, will be abolished altogether ; but at any rate they will be 
limited to one. 





_—_ 


THE OLD VILLAGE MUSICIAN. 








TNa delightful little book, entitled “‘ Old Country Life,” S. Baring 
i Gould, M. A., discourses entertainingly on the old-time village 

musicians. He speaks of one David Turton who was typical of 
the better class. A man of intense enthusiasm for his art, and pas- 
sionate love of his viol, one may be quite sure that his viol shared 
his bed, taking it by day, when Turton was out of it, like Box and 
Cox. 

The story was told of him that he was returning one night from a 
concert, when he passed through a field in which was a savage bull. 
The bull, seeing him, began to bellow and run at him with lowered 
horns. ‘ Now, then,” said David, ‘‘that note must be double B.” 
He whipped the bass viol out of the green bag, set it down and then 
drew his bow over the strings to try to hit the note bellowed. The 
bull staggered at the response, threw up his head and turned tail. 

But there were musicians of a less dignified character—jolly, reck- 
less, drinking dogs, who fiddled at every festive gathering till they 
could fiddle no more. They were ae ee present at a wedding. 

In a popular song of those days, called ‘‘ Chummie’s Wedding,” it 
is said of the merry-makers : ; 

‘‘ The fiddler did stop, and he struck up a hop, 
While seated on top of a bunk; 
But not one of the batch could come up to the scratch, 
They were all so outrageously drunk.’ 

Very quaint old tunes were played. As the space for dancing in 
cottages’ was extremely limited, the performance was often confined to 
one or two couple, sometimes to a single performer—a man who took 
off his shoes, and went through really marvelous steps. The step- 
dance is now gone, or all but gone, but was at one time much culti- 
vated among the penton of the west of England. Much depended 
on the fiddlér, who played fast or slow, and changed his air, the 
dancer altering his pace and step, and the whole character of his 
dance, to suit the music. 

The village clerk was generally the great musical authority in the 
parish. He led the orchestra in the church, and not unusually played 
at merry-makings. It may be remembered that in “ Dr. Syntax ”’ is 
a plate representing the parson, in a black, cocked hat, and bushy 
wig, performing on his violin to the rustics as they dance about the 
May-pole ; and again, fiddling, he leads the harvest-home proces- 
sion. Such conduct would be regarded as highly indecorous now; 
but was there harm in it? Was it not well that the parson should be 
associated with the merry-makings of his flock; that he should lead 
and direct their music ? 

Those old orchestras were, I fear, subject to outbreaks of discord ; 
and that was one reason why they were displaced, first by the barrel- 
organ, then by the harmonium. Well, but the solar envelope is 
always torn by tempests, and yet it diffuses a light in which we live 
and enjoy ourselves, regardless of these storms. The very necessity 
for living together in some sort of agreement, in order that they might 
be able to perform concerted pieces, was of educative advantage to 
the old musicians. It taught them to subdue their individuality to the 
common welfare, and so—not only because it gave more persons an 
interest in the conduct of divine worship than at present is the case, 
but also because the orchestra was a great educative school of self- 
control—its disappearance from every village is to be regretted. 








TWO NEW CANTATAS. 





stated on the title page to be ‘composed for and dedicated 
to the musical societies and church choirs of America,”’ and 
it is the composer's Op. 42. The work from the vocal score seems 
to be in somewhat unambitious, though undoubtedly effective form. 
The parable is told for the most part by a baritone narrator, although 
at the situation wherein the foolish virgins ask, ‘Give us of your oil,” 
and the wise virgins reply, the words are used as a dialogued chorus. 
The narrative is interspersed with music for the solo voices and cho- 
rus, chiefly of a reflective character, and in the course of the work the 
old German chorale ‘‘Wachet auf’’—best known here from its em- 
loyment for ‘Sleepers, wake,” in ‘St, Paul’’—is extensively util- 
ized. Shortly before the close of the cantata, too, the Poet Laureate’s 
lines, ‘‘ Late, late, so late,"’ are employed for a female chorus thrice 
broken by the basses. One of the tenor airs is set to a phrase of the 
Lord's Prayer. The whole work, though interesting and melodious 
enough, appears to present few difficulties to average choristers, and 
therefore it is likely to become highly popular in the provinces and 
elsewhere. 

Mr, Charles Braun has written a new cantata, entitled ‘ Sigurd.” 
The libretto, by Mr. Edward Breck, deals with a Scandinavian 
legend, of which the Norwegian knight Sigurd is the hero. He re- 
turns victorious to his native land, and in reply to King Olaf he 
claims for reward merely permission to retire to his father’s Firehall 
and marry his betrothed Enid. On his way back he falls asleep in a 
wood, and is discovered by the Erl-King’s daughters. He proves 
true to Enid, and rejects their Jove, whereupon the eldest daughter 
strikes him dead. His horse carries his lifeless body to the hall 
where Enid awaits him. The maiden is in despair; but an old 
woman, noticing the mark on Sigurd's forehead, knows who has 
killed him. She consequently declares that if Sigurd has been faith- 
ful to his love, a kiss will restore him; but if he has been false, the 
kiss will doom him to perpetual torture in the Scandinavian Gehenna. 
The maiden, sure of her lover's truth, kisses him, whereupon he is 
restored to life. 


M R. A. R. GAUL’S new sacred cantata, ‘‘The Ten Virgins,” iS 
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DELIBES. 





HE death on January 16th is announced of M. Leo Delibes. 
; M. Delibes, although always an agreeable and melodious 
writer, had no pretensions whatever to the title of a great com- 
poser. He is chiefly known away from his native country by his 
very graceful ballet music, particularly that written for the mytho- 
logical ballet ‘‘ Sylvia"’ at the Grand Opéra in 1876, and since fre- 
quently performed at English concerts in the form of a suite. He 
also wrote some exceedingly pretty songs. ‘‘Lakmé” is, in Paris, 
considered M. Delibes’s most advanced work, although good judges 
hold there is equally good music in “ Le Roi l'a dit,”’ ectainally pro- 
duced at the Opéra Comique in 1873, and in “Jean de Nivelle,” 
given at the Opéra Comique in 1880. His ballet ‘‘ Coppelia,” and 
the portions of the music which he wrote for ‘‘La Source,” have al- 
ways been admired for their grace and beauty. 

M. Delibes was born at St. Germain-du-Val on February 21, 1836. 
At the age of twelve he went to the Conservatoire of Paris, and 
meanwhile supported himself by singing as a choir boy at the Made- 
leine. He studied the organ, singing, and the pianoforte, and after- 
wards composition, the last under Adolphe Adam. It was thanks to 
Adam that he gained the post of accompanist at the Théatre Lyrique 
in 1853, and the berth of organist at a Parisian church, which in 1862 
he exchanged for that of St. John, where he occupied the organ loft 
for ten years. During the early portion of his career M. Delibes 
wrote several comic operas for the Bouffes and the Variétés, even 
Offenbach good-naturedly giving a hearing to the young musician. 
Afterwards he became accompanist and second chorus master at the 
Grand Opéra, and it was thanks to this position that he first secured 
a commission from the then director to write ballet music. Since 
the Paris production in 1883 of ‘‘ Lakmé,” M. Delibes has not issued 
any work of special importance. At the time of his death, however, 
he had practically finished a new opera entitled ‘‘ Kassya,” the 
whole of the music being sketched and written, save that the orches- 
tration ceases in the middle of the second act, and will be completed 
by a friendly hand. M. Delibes also composed the incidental 
music to Victor Hugo’s ‘Le Roi s’amuse"’ at the Comédie Fran- 
caise in 1882, and a large number of songs. For the past two years 
he has been professor of advanced composition at the Paris Con- 
servatoire. 
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Our friends who have not as yet taken ad- 
vantage of our offer printed at the head of 
these notes, are invited to do so soon, as the 
offer must be withdrawn shortly. 





Our choir friends will find the music in the 
present VISITOR good not only for Easter 
Sunday but for any of the services of the 
church where bright, taking music is desired. 
Give it a good trial. 





A PARISIAN paper contains an item to the 
effect that a son of Sir Arthur Sullivan has 
recently made his d@édut on the American stage. 
The Scribe is writing of J. L. Sullivan, the 
pugilist, whom he takes to be the son of the 
English composer. Such is fame! 





Mrs, SHELDON proposes to visit Africa with a 
phonograph. She ‘desires tu study the home- 
life of the savage tribes, and to bring back 
some African voices.” It has been suggested 
that a phonographic collection of native melo- 
dies would be of more general interest. 





WE have had the pleasure of examining the 
new book to be used at Chautauqua this sum- 
mer, ‘‘ The Chorus King,” by Dr. Palmer, and 
find it to be a strong book, and suitable not 
only for the great Chautauqua chorus, for 
which it was prepared, but for all choral or- 
ganizations, choirs and conventions. 





WHILE a noticeable improvement has been 
made in the music used by piano and organ 
teachers of the intermediate grades, there is 
still a demard for the popular song, march, 
and waltz. As long as elementary states exist, 
just so long will it be right and proper to sup- 
ply them with the grade of music which those 
in such states can understand and enjoy. 





MAy BE the day has gone by for a display of 
‘unbounded enthusiasm” upon the appear- 
ance of distinguished foreign musicians upon 
our concert boards, At any rate, there has 
been no lavish display of late, not even on the 
appearance of the celebrated Scharwenka, 
Perhaps’ we have had a surfeit of good things, 
and need a rest to overcome the mental indi- 
gestion. 

F, W. Root’s new method of singing for the 
female voice is creating quite an excitement in 
musical circles, and although he is one of those 
who does not claim to ‘‘ know it all,’’ and is 
constantly studying and investigating, yet we 
believe that in this book he has developed 
foundational principles which will be the help 
and guide of all voice teachers for years to 
come. The book is now out, and makes a 
handsome appearance, 





WE are advised by Mrs. Thurber, of National 
Opera fame, that it is her intention to form a 
permanent orchestra, to be devoted to the per- 
formance of music of the highest order. Pro- 
posals have already been made to one of the 
foremost leaders of Europe, and several orches- 
tral performers of renown will be brought from 
abroad to complete the personnel of the band, 
which will furthermore enlist the services of 
the most efficient players to be secured on this 
side of the Atlantic. 





Why do our American composer’s who are 
continually crying out for the recognition of 
American compositions, quite as continually 
choose foreign subjects and foreign titles for 
their music? Is there nothing inspiring in 
American history and American heroes and 
American romance? May be it is because we 
are in a transition state, and so naturally look 
to others for help. We are but polly-wogs 
now; when we become fully developed frogs 
we can croak as we choose. 





Historic ballets appear to be the order of 
day in Austria-Hungary. In Pesth a ballet 
called ‘* Czardas,” which represents the historic 
development of Hungarian national dances, 
has been given for some time to crowded 
houses, while in Vienna ** Ein Tanzmirchen ” 
has just been produced, which brings in four- 
teen divisions a series of dances, historically 
accurate as to costume, from the days of the 
ancient Greeks to Lanner and Strauss, with ex- 
cursions at the end into mythological fields. 





Liszt, whom Wagner was constantly impor- 
tuning for money, once presented the erratic 
composer with a proposition to go to America 
to act as conductor for six months, the honor- 
arium being $10,000 or $12,000, This was 
Wagner’s reply: 

** Good gracious! such sums as I might earn 
in America people ought to give me, without 
asking anything in return beyond what I am 
actually doing, and which is the best that I 
can do, Besides this, I am much better adapted 
to spend 60,000 francs in six months than to 
‘earn’ it. The latter I can not do at all; for 
it is not my business to ‘earm money’; but it 
is the business of my admirers to give me as 
much money as I want, to do my work in a 
cheerful mood.” 





THE standard-of musical criticism in New 
York seems to be as varied as individual opin- 
ion. Differences concerning a given musical 
performance are so great as to lead one to ask if 
there be such a thing as an absolute standard 
of judgment. If those most familiar with a 
subject can not agree, how can it be expected 
that the ‘‘ great unwashed” shall be unani- 
mous? It seems to be a question of personal 
preference after all, What I like is all right ; 
what I don’t like is all wrong. Those who do 
not agree with me are cranks! Are not the 
critics everywhere very much like the narrow- 
minded, selfish deacon, whose daily prayer was: 


‘* God bless me and my wife ; 
My son John and his wife ; 
Us four 
And no more. Amen.’’ 





WE LEARN that Dr. Root and Mr. F. W. 
Root will give courses of instruction in their 
specialties at the Silver Lake, N. Y., Assem- 
bly, the coming summer. We are glad this ar- 
rangement has been made, for no more con- 
venient place can be found than this pictur- 
esque and beautiful spot, both for student and 
teacher, in which to get the instruction, train- 
ing and methods of these able men. 

In making the announcement of their work, 
the Silver Lake Assembly Herald says: 

‘‘Dr. Root is so widely known that the 
mere mention of his name in this connection 
indicates the nature of the work to be done in 
our school of music at the coming session. 
Prof. F. W. Root is also known to be a marvel 
in voice training, especially in classes. Their 
work will be in four departments, viz.: Nota- 
tion, Chorus Work, Voice Culture and Har- 
mony, and will be graded to the needs of all 
classes from the beginner to the institute con- 
ductor.” 

We are glad to see that the managers of the 
Assembly do not announce this as a ‘‘ Normal,” 
for that would be misleading, but it will readily 
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be seen that this short school (two weeks), if 
carried out as proposed, will contain the very 
essence of the best Normal instruction, 

' The Herald promises in its next issue to give 
a detailed account of the work to be done. 
Special circulars will, we presume, also be is- 
sued in due season, 





Miss BETTINA WALKER, in her “ Musical 
Reminiscences,” says of Sterndale Bennett: 
‘It may easily be imagined that he could not 
admire Rubinstein either as an artist or com- 
poser; and, curiously enough, I, who was at 
that time a disciple even to fanaticism of the 
classical school, was always carried away and 
transported with delight whenever I heard 
Rubinstein. Never did I miss any possible 
chance of going to a concert at which he was 
to appear; and all the while I believed that I 
was wrong, for when I told Sterndale Bennett 
how I was enchanted with Rubinstein’s exuber- 
ant flights and warm glow, I seem still to see 
his grave look, and to hear the words, ‘I am 
sorry for you.’ And I can see how he folded 
his hands when he said this.” 





SOME one remarks that during Lent, by the 
authority of precedent and tradition, Music, as 
the handmaid of Religion, has the right of way 
over all other amusements. Why it should be 
right to go to an opera, and hear actors and 
actresses sing their words, but very wrong to 
go to theatres where the performers speak 
their words, is an ancient problem now quite 
impossible to solve. The VisiTor’s explana- 
tion may not be the right one, but it is a good 
one, and that is that as most of our operas and 
other musical entertainments are usually per. 
formed it is next to an impossibility to make 
out what the words are, and so they surely can 
do no harm! If our singers would but pay 
little attention to distinct enunciation and pro 
nunciation, it might be different, but as things” 
are now, it is perfectly safe to hear any kind 
of music in Lent, 





SCHUMANN had very decided opinions about 
everything, and did not hesitate to express 
them, His opinion of Wagner may be gathered 
from the following from his letters : 


“ There is Wagner, who has just finished an- 
other opera (‘Tannhauser’), undoubtedly a 
clever fellow, full of crazy ideas, and bold toa 
degree. The aristocracy is still raving about 
‘ Rienzi,’ but I declare he can not write or im- 
agine four consecutive bars that are melodious 
or even correct, * * * And now the full 
score lies beautifully printed before us, and its 
fifths and its octaves into the bargain. The 
music of ‘Tannhauser’ is not a shade better 
than ‘ Rienzi ;’ in fact, rather weaker and more 
strained.” 


But Schumann’s opinion of much of the 
‘*Tannhauser’’ music changed to a more favor- 


able one after witnessing a performance of it on | 


the stage. 

In a later letter he again attacks Wagner and 
appeals to the future, which has apparently de- 
cided against him. He says: 


‘*What you tell me about Wagner interests 


tions. 





me very much. To put it in as few words as 
possible—he is not a good musician; he lacks 
feeling for form and harmony. * * * But 
as I said before, the music apart from the whole 
performance is poor—often downright amateur- 
ish, meaningless, and repulsive; and unfortun- 
ately it is a proof of depraved artistic taste 
when, in the face of the many dramatic master- 
pieces Germany has produced, people try to 
depreciate them by comparing them with Wag- 
ner. The future will decide.” 





GERMAN OR ITALIAN; WHICH? 





There is an animated, if not acrimonious, 
discussion still going on among the New York 
opera-goers, concerning the proposed abandon- 
ment of German for Italian opera at the 
Metropolitan Opera House next season. 

We may not fully understand the situation 
in New York, but we would like to inquire if 
it is necessary to have the operatic season con- 
sist altogether of either one or the other kinds 
of opera, instead of both? 

Indeed, why should it be German, or Italian 
or French? Why not produce all good operas, 
wherever found and by whomsoever written in 
the vernacular, We know that it has been 
asserted that in some good time coming all 
operas of whatever nationality will be sung in 
English when produced in this country. Well! 
why not hasten that devoutly to be wished for 
time by forming a company which shall be 
able to do that thing next season ? 

We believe it would pay. The opera is 
heavily subsidized now, but we verily believe 
that operas eclectically selected, and sung in 
English, will reduce the subsidy materially, if 
not make the venture quite self-sustaining. 

As it is now, the subscriptions of the box 
holders are larger than the subsidies given by 
foreign governments to their home organiza- 
The box holders at the Metropolitan 
pay from $2,500 to $3,000 per year per box. 
These holders now contribute a little over 
$200,000 a year, while the general public pays 
about $215,000, The total expenses of an 
opera season is a little short of $500,000. The 
largest payments. in the opera have been for 
artists, some $140,000 a year, The orchestra 
receives about $50,000. These expenses are 
large, but it would appear to an outsider that 


a judicious selection of operas from the works 


of all composers of note, without regard to 
nationality, would be a surer way of meeting 
this outlay, than by appealing to but one set 
of devotees, whether they be lovers of Italian 
or of German music. 

Carl Rosa demonstrated by many years’ prac- 
tical experience in England that opera in 
English will pay. Why not follow his worthy 
example in this country? From present ap- 
pearances, those who desire a change in opera 
are willing to have not only Italian, but any 
good work of whatever nationality; while 
those who oppose a departure from the cus- 
toms of the last seven years, evidently want 
Wagner or nothing. This is not fair, It is as 
if they would say with a bibulous Teutonic 
friend: ‘* Too mooch whiskey is too mooch, but 
too mooch lager beer is joost right.” 





CONDUCTING. 





The ordinary mortal who attends musical 
entertainments where conductors are consid- 
ered a necessity, is often puzzled to see the 
connection between the music and the con- 
ductor’s strange antics with his Jaton, 

We must confess to a similar bewilderment in 
the presence of some conductors we have seen. 
We have often questioned whether all these 
mazy motions and extravagant gestures were 
really necessary to bring out the right expres- 
sion, or if they had anything to do with it at 
all. 

It may be that in the drill-room considera- 
ble bodily agitation on the part of the conduc- 
tor is necessary to bring the work up to the 
preconceived ideal, but when this has been ac- 
complished by sufficient rehearsals it would 
seem that the conductor might safely depend 
upon his players to remember what has been 
taught them, or at least very materially modify 
his gymnastics when before the public. 

As a general thing we do not see that the 
average performer pays much attention to the 
baton. And in public it would seem that all 
that is necessary is to get the movement of the 
piece by an occasional glance. This certainly 
is all that is necessary if the piece has been 
well rehearsed. At any rate, the frantic mo- 
tions made by the conductor in his effort to 
tear a passion to tatters seem quite unnecessary, 
and are lost upon most of the performers, if not 
upon the audience, 

To an outsider it would appear that a few 
graceful motions as reminders of previous 
instruction in the drill-room are all that 
would be required at the public performance, 
and that both conductor and player should 
know the music well enough to be nearly, if 
not quite, independent of the notes at such a 
time. 

We do not place as much importance as 
many do upon the now common feat of playing 
and conducting wholly from memory, It is 
well to have studied a piece so much and so 
well as to be independent of the notes, but it 
does not prove want of study and practice on 
the part of those who use them. It is safe to 
have them at hand for reference, and gives a 
confidence that the ‘‘ memorizers”’ do not al- 
ways feel, But to be “ed to notes in public so 
that not even a measure can be played without 
them, suggests a very poor memory or very 
little preparation for the occasion. 

The conductor should at least be thoroughly 
familiar with all that he proposes to produce. 
Yet we have seen conductors direct their own 
compositions even, with their eyes glued to the 
notes, their hands waving frantically above 
their heads, the orchestra meanwhile going its 
own sweet way with its own'sweet will, as com- 
placently and composedly as if the conductor 
was, like Sheridan, **‘ Twenty miles away.” 

Strauss often conducts facing the audience 
instead of the orchestra. His men do not seem 
to mind his antics, and get along quite well, 
whether he faces them or the audience. This 
is probably the result of thorough practice in 
the drill-room. The conductor’s dancing and 
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prancing in public is doubtless solely for the 
benefit of the public, and his players so under- 
stand it. 

Berlioz speaks of a conductor who fancied he 
was conducting eighty performers whose backs 
were all turned towards him. Ue also writes of 
one who conducted with his head bowed down 
and his nose among the notes of the score, and 
he no more knew what the players were doing 
than if he had conducted the orchestra of the 
Paris opera from London. Once, when a re- 
hearsal of Beethoven’s Seventh Symphony was 
going on under his direction, says Berlioz, the 
whole orchestra got out. The musicians soon 
stopped playing. The conductor did not stop 
waving his éaéom with which he imagined he 
was beating time, over his head, until repeated 
cries of ‘‘Eh! dear master, stop a bit, stop a 
bit, we have lost our place!” suspended at last 
the motions of his untiring arm. He then 
raises his head and says, with an astonished 
look, ‘What is the matter? what do you 
want?” ‘The matter is that we don’t know 
where we are, and everything has been in 
confusion for some time.” 

“Ah! ah!” 

He had not noticed it. 

Alas! we fear that Berlioz’s conductor has 
many brothers, and that most of them have 
emigrated to America. 





City Hotes. 


Miss Clara Doty Rimanocksy and Miss Gaz- 
lay are singing at the Mt. Auburn Baptist 
Church, 


A life-sized crayon portrait of Mrs, Annie 
Beattie has been placed in the window of 
Thomson’s book store. 


~ 


The London Figaro states that Mr. Eugen 
D’ Albert has again been engaged for fifty con- 
certs in the United States. 


There seems to be a dearth of choir singers 
just now, or is it that they are ‘‘ laying low” 
in anticipation of higher wages? 


In Franz Rummel’s program for February 
14th was an Elevation by Otto Floersheim, of 
the Afusical Courter, of New York. 


Mr. Grimm, organist of the Church of Our 
Savior, Mt, Auburn, is still in the South. He 
is a fine organist and can not well be spared. 


Mr. F, W. Wessenberg, the popular teacher 
of the guitar and banjo, is compiling an in- 
struction book for the latter instrument, which 
will soon be published, 


The May Festival Chorus, though not as 
large as formerly, is in better condition for 
first-class work. It is proposed to give Men- 
delssohn’s ‘‘ Elijah ” this spring. 


The subscription list for the Boston Sym- 
phony concert is assuming proportions that 
augur well for Mr. Neff’s endeavor to bring 
the band to Cincinnati this season. 


The young people of the New Jerusalem 
church, corner of Fourth and John, are giving 
a series of entertainments of the nature of a 
‘‘Trip around the World,” in which the na- 
tional music of the place visited plays a prom- 
inent part. Miss Clara Williams is the mana- 
ger of the tourists, 





It was a happy thought of the Rummel man- 
agement to offer tickets to all students at half 
price. It was not only a wise thing to do but 
it insured a financial success to the series of 
concerts. 


A fine concert was given at College Hall, 
February 20th, by Philip Werthner, pianist, 
Hugo Kupferschmied, violin, and Max Grau. 
A feature of the program was a Scherzando 
and Trio, by John Yoakley, of this city. 


The Cincinnati Orchestra Company has been 
organized and chartered, with a capital of 
$25,000. Nevertheless Mr, Ballenberg is per- 
fecting plans for music in Cincinnati that he 
claims will astonish us when fully developed. 


Prof. B. Ebann’s violin and orchestra classes 
gave a student’s recital February 9th, at the 
German Theater, The class isa large one and 
has some very promising material in it. In- 
deed, the program as played would have done 
credit to older players. The class had the as- 
sistance of Miss Edith Chamberlain in several 
vocal numbers, 


Miss Emma Cranch, assisted by Prof. Schnei~ 
der, gave a song recital at Baldwin’s February 
6th. Mr. Schneider accompanied the favorite 
singer, and also played two numbers, the 
Kreisleriana, Op. 16, by Schumann, and a Fan- 
tasia, Op. 78, by Schubert. Miss Cranch sang, 
in her own delightful style, little groups of 
songs by Chopin, Grieg, Massenet, Schubert, 
and others, 


The Ninth Faculty Subscription Concert, of 
the College of Music, was given on the after- 
noon of February 12th, at the Lyceum. Mrs, 
Guckenberger was not able to appear on ac- 
count of illness. Miss Arkell was organist ; 
Miss Holbrook, harpist; Mr. Benj. Gucken- 
berger, pianist, and the College String Quartet, 
with Mr. E. W. Glover, accompanist, made up 
a fine list of performers. The program was 
excellent. 


Prof. Geo. Schneider’s Educational Piano Re- 
cital for March will be given on the 13th, 
with the following choice program : 

Bach, Ph. E.—Sonata, A minor; Allegro tleciso— 
Andante espressivo—A lle ro molto. Brahms—Rhap- 
sodies, Op. 79; No.1, Agitato; No. 2, Molto passio- 
nato. Mendelssohn—Sonata, Op. 6, E major; 1. Alle- 
gretto con espressione; 2, Tempo di menuetto; 3, 
Adagio e senza tempo—Andante—Allegretio; 4, 
Molto allegro e vivace. Dreyschock, Felix—Courante, 
Op. 8; Menuetto, Op. 17. Rubinstein—Sonata, Op, 
41, F major; 1, Allegro risoluto e con fuoco; 2, Alle- 
gretto con moto; 3, Andante; 4, Allegro vivace. 


The second concert of the “Scottish Rite” 
series, by Miss Clara Baur’s Conservatory of 
Music, was given on the roth #/¢., to a full and 
enthusiastic house. Unlike the first concert, 
which was devoted to the works of one com- 
poser, this program represented Mozart, Jen- 
sen, Brahms, Haydn, Bargiel, and others. The 
string quartet, consisting of Messrs. Bloom, 
Schath, Wiegand and Brand, opened the con- 
cert with Mozart’s Quartet for Strings in D, 
consisting of three movements, which was 
finely played, as were other numbers later on. 
Miss Georgia Meyers sang, and Mr. Shailer 
Evans officiated at the piano. These concerts 
are very enjoyable. There are to be two more 
of them to complete the series. 


The last of the series of musicales by pupils 
of Miss Grace N. Mayo, was given Saturday 
evening, February 2Ist, at Miss Mayo’s resi- 
dence. The pianist of the evening was Miss 
Amy Hawkes, who was assisted in“ vocal num- 
bers by her father and Mr. Denton. We have 
frequently alluded to these entertaining recitals, 
and we need but add that Miss Hawkes played 
a most interesting program of a miscellaneous 
character in a manner that reflected great credit 
upon herself as well as upon her teacher. It 
will be remembered that each of the programs 





of the four musicales was played y Oo single 
pupil, Miss Burt, Miss Carruthers, Miss Coan 
and Miss Hawkes, respectively, and to say that 
each performed her program without @ ~~ 
is no mean praise, but when we add that eac 
program was played with marked intelligence 
of interpretation it may be seen how thorough 
and conscientious has been the study and train- 
ing of these promising young ladies, The late 
date of the concert precludes a further notice in 
this VIsITOR, 


The Apollo Club concert of January 29th 
was undoubtedly the best ever given, It was 
a surprise even to those who have watched the 
steady, upward progress of the club from the 
beginning. Probably no entertainment of the 
season, in this city, will approach this concert 
in its perfectness of program and execution, 
and in special and general excellence. Person- 
ally we were more favorably situated than at 
the first concert, but we have yet to hear a 
duplication of the criticisms so common at the 
first concert that the hall was too large for the 
Apollos. True, they had the assistance of the 
Female College Choir, but in their own Apollo 
songs, as well as in the numbers sung by the 
College Choir alone, there seemed to be a full- 
ness and completeness that left nothing to be 
desired. The Pilgrim chorus from “ Tann- 
hauser ”’ was grandly sung by the Apollos, and 
all the numbers were up to the high standard 
this club has set up for itself. The numbers 
for mixed voices gave great satisfaction, as did 
the music for female voices, notably the ‘* Gip- 
sies’ Song,” by Brahms-Viardot. Mr. Lem- 
mon, always good, and Miss Minnie Betscher, 
had solo obligatos in two numbers. We en- 
joyed hearing our old friends, Mad, Camilla 
Urso, and Signor Del Puente, both seemingly 
as fresh and good as ever, but we would have 
been quite as content to have had the whole 
evening occupied by the Apollos and the Col- 
lege Choir. With but three concerts a year 
such as the Apollos can give, and such as this 
was, we grudge the time given to outsiders, even 
though they be the best. The next concert 
will be given Thursday evening, April 2d, and 
“may we be there to see,”’ 





HERE AND THERE. © 


Dr. H. S. Perkins, of the National School of 
Music, Chicago, has been selected as the music- 
al director of the next Missouri Chautauqua 
Assembly. 


Mr. Henry Nast, formerly of this city, has 
been appointed Vice-President of the N. M.T. 
A. for the State of Colorado. A good appoint- 
ment, and one that reflects credit upon all con- 
cerned. 


Cowen’s ‘* Rose Maiden” was given Febru- 
ary 8th at Richmond, Va., by the Mozart Asso- 
ciation of that city, directed by Clarence A. 
Marshall. ‘Sixty voices participated, assisted 
by eminent soloists. 


Mr. Paul Bahr and his pupils gave a musical 
entertainment at Plymouth Church, Indianap- 
olis, Ind., February 17th. Vocal and instru- 
mental compositions of a high order made up a 
program, the performance of which was a great 
success. 


The unveiling of the ‘‘Aurora,” presented by 
the Alumni of Beaver College, Pa., was the 
occasion of a fine musical program under the 
direction of Prof. Aborn. Mr, Aborn’s contri- 
bution to the program consisted of two num- 
bers of Chopin, 


The church choir of the First M. E, Church, 
of Richmond, Ind., gave a concert February 
17th, at which it had the assistance of Miss 
Laura McManus, Miss Alice McManis, of In- 
dianapolis, and Mr. Percy Stabler, of Dayton, O. 
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The organist of the church is Miss Edna Hem- 


Director, Mr, Wm, J, Stabler, 


L. O. Thompson, secretary of the Gounod 
Club, of Mansfield, O,, writes us that the com- 
ing May Festival in that city will have a chorus 
of five hundred voices, under the direction of 
Mr. W. H. Pontius. The soloists already en- 
gaged are Miss Clementina DeVere, Clara 
Poole, Wm. Dennison and Dr, Carl E, Martin 
of New York and Arthur Beresford of Chicago. 
Particulars are promised, 


pleman. 


Dr. Root’s cantata of ‘* David, the Shepherd 
Boy,’’ received a fine performance in costume, 
at Windsor, N. Y., February 5th and 6th, un- 
der the direction of Mr. J. A. Sophia, of Sus- 
quehanna, Pa. There was a chorus of fifty 
voices, a full cast of characters, and a chorus 
of twenty-two children. Mr. S. has given the 
cantata a number of times, and has made a 
great success of it wherever given. 


The Buffalo Musical Association, which is 
composed of some of its leading citizens, who 
are interested in the advancement of the divine 
art, and who have done much towards elevat- 
ing the musical standard of that city, and under 
whose auspices several very successful festivals 
have been given in the past few years, have 
about completed arrangements for a grand 
Musical Festival, to he given May 2oth to 23d, 
inclusive. A fund of $60,000 has already been 
‘guaranteed. A chorus of four hundred voices 
are rehearsing weekly, under the direction of 
Herr John Lund, Two of the works to be pre- 
sented are Massenet’s ‘*Eve” and J. Krug 
Waldsee’s ‘* King Rother.’’ That matchless or- 
ganization, the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
with Herr Nikisch as conductor, will accom- 
pany the chorus, and will also be heard in con- 
cert. The soloists already engaged are Clem- 
entina DeVere and Mary Howe, sopranos, and 
W. H. Rieger, tenor, while negotiations are 
pending with some of the leading artists of 
Europe. 


We have the following notes from Nashville, 
Tenn. : 

On the 29th of January Dr. Root’s cantata 
‘‘The Building of the Temple” was given at 
West End M. E. Church, by the choir and Sun- 
day-school, assisted by some of our best local 
talent. The chorus numbered nearly a hundred, 
and the accompaniments were played by a 
good orchestra, which added greatly to the 
effect of the many pretty numbers. Mr, John 
Ashford (leader of the choir) acted as director, 
and kept his forces well in hand during the 
entire performance. 

February 14th, at 11 A. M., Mrs. Blondner 
gave the fourth of her series of chamber con- 
certs at her studio, She was assisted by Miss 
Fanny Dorman, Miss Mitchell, and Messrs. 
Klemm and Fischer. 
violin and ’cello, by Fesca and Haydn, were 
the important numbers of the program, which 
was interspersed with vocal solos. 

We have the promise of an organ recital 
soon, by Fred Archer, in which we anticipate 
a great treat, as we seldom have the opportu- 
nity of listening to a really fine organist. 





MUSIC IN BOSTON. 





Boston, February 19, 1891. 

I must give but a short letter this month, 
for this week and part of the preceding one 
young Lochinvar went out into the West on a 
lecturing tour. I have been away from Boston 
and its music, and can therefore only speak of 
events which happened before my departure, 
One of these was singular enough; it was 4 
concert given in Music Hall, consisting of four 
parts, each as long as an ordinary concert, 
There were about twenty artists in the cast, 
each of whom sang a solo, and some three or 


Two trios for piano, | 





four. The concert began at I P. M. and ended 
at about § o’clock, As isusual when quantity 
is offered to the public, the hall was packed 
full, The quality of the work was by no 
means poor, in fact it was excellent, but I hope 
that no one will start such a vast musical bar- 
gain-counter again, Decca, Del Puente, Cam- 
panini (with a distortion of Siegmund’s Love- 
song) and a host of others were there. 

Scharwenka was in Boston a few weeks ago, 
but the charm of his playing was marred by 
an inadequate instrument, Nevertheless, I 
can assure you that he is one of the most poetic 
of artists and brilliant of men. To pass an 
evening in his company is to hear anecdote 
upon anecdote, and witticism upon witticism. 
{ ani glad that he is teaching the American 
young lady that there are deeper things in his 
music than the eternal ‘‘Polish Dance,” which, 
by the way, he says is his Opus 1. His Con- 
certo and some of his variations are noble com- 
positions, He visited the New England Con- 
servatory of Music a short time ago, and gave 
an unexpected concert to the students, playing, 
among other works, the Sonata Appassionata, 
The students often’ have such little surprises, 
and frequently hear the most celebrated musi- 
cians in this informal and delightful manner, 

At theconcert where Mr. Scharwenka played 
his Concerto (the Boston Symphony concert), 
Mr. Chadwick led a performance of his own 
Second Symphony and won a double triumph, 
both as composer and conductor. The work is 
certainly one of the chief native compositions 
in the large instrumental form, and its scherzo 
will become a standard number on our pro- 
grams, I hope. The skill with which he led 
the orchestra was a surprise to me, and it may 
be that in Mr, Chadwick we shall yet find 
what we really need at present—a native con- 
ductor, 

I have but just returned to my regular labors, 
and therefore can not speak by the card as to 
recent musical events, and the reviewing of a 
concert without going through the slight for- 
mality of attending it is hazardous; at any 
rate I know that you do not desire any such 
musical clairvoyance on the part of 

PROTEUS. 





SCHARWENKA SKETCHES HIMSELF. 





In answer to a request for ashort biography, 
Xaver Scharwenka, now in this country, wrote 
to a New York paper as follows: ‘I feel some- 
what embarrassed as I sit here writing a bio- 
onguer sketch of myself, for I am certain 
nothing has ever occurred to me that can pos- 
sibly interest your readers. I have never been 
an alderman, nor held a position under the 
government; never aspired to the office of 
general superintendent of any public art insti- 
tution; nor have I ever desired to ‘become 
Chief of Police. I have always paid my taxes 
promptly (when I could), have been vaccinated 
according to regulations, have served in the 
army from 1873 to .1874 in obedience to the 
law, and have been honored with some munic- 
ipal positions of trust from time to time. I 
married in 1877, and here I beg of you not to 
consider the two sevens a mysterious omen, as 
my wife and mother-in-law are two excellent 
women. From this alliance evolved four 
Scharwenka’s, three daughters and one son. 
That I was born appears a matter of course, 
which fate also befell my three years’ younger 
brother Philip, in 1847. So if-you now calcu- 
late by logarithm, you may be able to discover 
my age. After some investigation, it has be- 
come an established fact that I first saw the 
light in the little city of Samter, where I grew 
up to be the joy of my parents and the terror 
of the neighborhood. The old residents of the 
town still recall with horror the days when I 
covered the handsome pink and blue houses 
with black chalk drawings of locomotives, on 
which I figured as engineer playing the fiddle. 





In that way I displayed an early inclination 
for music, I pass over the days of my child- 
hood in silence, as I think it unwise to record 
anything which may become a bad example, 
only admitting that I was a terrible scape- 
grace, with a few moments of angelic quietude. 
At the age of four I was able to pick out sim- 
ple tunes on the piano, and as my playing was 
only monodigital (I used but the right hand 
second finger), I can assure you that I was 
never guilty of a wrong fingering, which must 
be a proof of my pedagogical talent. 

[Here follows an account of his musical 
career, similar to that published in the last 
VisiIToR, which it is not necessary to reproduce, 
—Ed. VisiTor.] 





Musical Popper. 


‘¢ How did you enjoy the opera last night, 
Miss Chatter?” ‘* Why! did you see me?” 
** No —— I only heard you.” 





‘Is she not passing fair?” said our humor- 
ous editor, as the girl on his left handed him 
five cents to put in the box, 


Longfellow’s last written words were: 


** Out of the shadow of night 
The world moves into the light, 
It is day-break everywhere.”’ 


Irate caller: ‘“‘Is the editor in?’ Editor 
(rising to a height of six feet, four): ‘“ He is.” 
Caller: ‘*Ah! I’ll call some time when he is 
out,”’ 


Poet’s wife: ‘*I see an account in the paper 
of a man who has done without food for forty- 
five days.’’ Poet: “What line of literature does 
he affect?” 


Miss Denoti: ‘‘I can not enjoy Madame 
Phatwaist in opera; she is so awfully stout.” 
Mr, Phil Osopher: “Do as I do—look at her 
through the wrong end of the opera glass.” 


A gentleman, advertising for a wife, said: 
“It would be well if the lady were possessed 
of a competency sufficient to secure her against 
excessive grief in case of accident occurring to 
her companion.” 


He: ‘*That nocturne was beautifully exe- 
cuted, Miss Edith. May I ask how long you 
have been practicing Chopin?” She: ‘* Oh, let 
me see! I began about a month before poor 
aunt Maria went crazy, and she’s been in the 
asylum a year.” 


Sambo: ‘* What did the doctah say ailed yer 
mostly, Bill?”’ Bill: ‘‘He ’lowed dat I hada 
conflagration ob diseases, Fust, de salvation 
glans don’t insist my indigestion ; dat makes a 
torpedo liver; ’cose I’m liable to go off any 
minute.” —Siflings. 


The recent performance of Wagner’s ‘‘ Sieg- 
fried’’ in New York was the occasion of much 
adverse criticism. About the most effective 
was that of a little child who said: “Mamma, 
how much nicer it is here when those German 
sings go away and they draw the blinds 
down!” 


‘‘Anything fresh or new this morning?”’ said 
a reporter to the young lady typewriter as he 
lounged against the wall of a railway office. 
‘*Yes,”’ she replied, ‘* What is it?” asked the 
reporter, grabbing an envelope. ‘*That paint 
you were leaning against so gracefully.”— 
Graphic. 


Nort AS DISCRIMINATING AS GEN. GRANT.— 
A Boston paper tells of a newspaper man who 
confessed that there are only two tunes that he 
really knows well, ‘*Old Hundred” and the 
long meter Doxology. Gen. Grant knew two 
tunes—one was ‘Old Hundred,” and the other 
wasn’t. 
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ACROSS THE BAY. 


I gaze across the rippling, moog Syed 

And watch the distant boat with eager eye; 
I wonder why the sails so far away 

Are whiter than the sails I see near by. 


Far out the water glistens in the sun 

With dazzling beauty as the ertigns dies ; 
The water near the shore is dull and dark, 

So full of shadows and of sad, drowned eyes. 


This is life’s story from the first to last— 
’Tis far-off things for which we ever pray ; 
The beauty that lies ’round us we see not, 
But gaze, with longing eyes. across the bay. 
LORENCE A. JONES. 
Hampton, Iowa. 
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MUSICAL NOTES AND GOSSIP. 


Minnie Hauk has arrived in New York and 
made her first appearance in ‘*L’Africaine,’”’ 
February 1oth,. 


‘«« Parsifal’ wearied the profane ” is the way 
the New York: Herald heads its account of the 
recent performance of parts of that opera. 


George Sweet, the baritone, has a plan for 
an operatic scheme, which, if developed, will 
give light opera of American composition and 
sung by American artists, and ‘‘ mounted and 
staged to perfection.” 


The Worcester (Mass.) Festivals appear to 
be attracting the attention of foreign composers 
and conductors. We understand that Arthur 
Sullivan, Randegger and others of like ilk are 
willing to ‘‘ negotiate.” 


The Juch Opera Company has made a suc- 
cess in San Francisco of opera in English. 
‘* Lohengrin,” ‘* Tannhauser,” and “ Die Wal- 
kiire,” have been thus given, and were the 
financial salvation of the season. 


Miss Emma Heckel, a soprano well known 
and highly esteemed in Cincinnati, has decided 
to make New York her home, ahd has already 
appeared at the Lenox Concerts. She has but 
recently returned from a year of study in Eu- 
rope. 


It appears that New York is to have a per- 
manent orchestra supported on the $50,000 
subscribed guaranty plan with which Chicago 
enticed Thomas, Walter Damrosch has se- 
cured such a support and is already forming 
the orchestra, of which of course he will be 
the conductor. 


The famous Marine Band, of Washington, 
the President’s band, as it is often called, has 
been ‘granted a leave of absence, in order to 
make a tour of the principal towns and cities 
of the United States. This is a good idea. 
The management of the tour has been placed 
in the hands of Mr. D. Blakely, of New York. 


No musical raconteur has ever surpassed 
genial Max Maretzek in investing what seems 
ancient history with freshness and interest. It 
has also been a delight to hear him tell of the 
glories of Italian opera a generation or two ago 
with enthusiasm unmarred by the degeneracy 
of the latter day. He has published another 
instalment of his cheery and witty memoirs, 
under the title ‘‘Sharps and Flats.” 


The New York critics do not seem to agree 
as to the merits and demerits of a recent per- 
formance of ‘‘ Siegfried,” at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. The World seems quite put out 
about both the music and its performance, and 
says the evening was anything but a success. 
The 7Zvrébune is inclined to look with favor 
upon the performance, as it is naturally inclined 
to German opera, and Wagner in particular. 
Other papers are agnostical and ‘don’t just 
know.” 





The annual subsidies paid to the leading 
opera houses in Europe are as follows: To the 
Paris Opera House, $160,000; to the Berlin 
Opera House, $140,000; to the Stuttgart Opera 
House, $125,000; to the Buda-Pesth Opera 
House, $120,000 ; to the Dresden Opera House, 
$80,000 ; to the Vienna Opera House, $60,000 ; 
to the Copenhagen Opera House, $50,000 ; to 
the opera houses in Carlsruhe and Weimar, 
$50,000 each; to the Munich Opera House, 
$39,000; to the Stockholm Opera House, 
$30,000; to la Monnaie, in Brussels, $20,000. 


Through a credible source a singular tale 
concerning Signor Faccio’s unfortunate mental 
malady reaches us. According to this tale the 
publisher Ricordi and the composer Franchetti 
have lately combined to have so manly indig- 
nities put upon Faccio (the former because of 
the eminent conductor’s predilection for mod- 
ern German music, that of Wagner in particu- 
lar, the latter because of some frank criticisms 
of ‘‘Asrael’’) that the latter’s spirit was finally 
broken, and he was driven into a madhouse. 
It is said that even the stage hands at La Scala 
were encouraged to impertinent behavior to- 
ward the man who did so much to add dignity 
to musical Italy. 


Mr. H. E. Krehbiel, musical critic of the 
New York 7yribune, will give a series of six 
lectures on the Wagnerian Drama at the Metro- 
politan Opera House, on Tuesdays and Thurs- 
days as follows: February 24, ‘‘The Lyric 
Drama and Wagner’s Art-Work;’’ March 3, 
‘¢ Parsifal ;” March 5, ‘‘ Der Ring des Nibel- 
ungen”’ (The Prologue); March 12, ‘* Der 
Ring des Nibelungen”’ (The Tragedy) ; March 
17, ‘* Tristan und Isolde;’’ March 19, ‘‘ Die 
Meistersinger.” Like those which were so 
successful last spring in Steinway Hall, these 
lectures will be illustrated musically, with Mr. 
Henry Holden Huss at the pianoforte. Mr. 
Krehbiel recently concluded a course of five 
lectures in Boston. Could he not receive suffi- 
cient inducement to repeat them in Cincinnati ? 
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FROM WHERE DO THEY COME? 


No other musical opinion is perhaps so 
widely prevalent in England and America as 
the belief that of the famous prima donnas of 
the last few generations the vast majority were 


Italians. Indeed, it is currently assumed in an 
offhand way that almost the only singers worth 
listening to are and were Italians. But if we 
look at this question a little closer, these judg- 
ments are seen to be almost ludicrously inac- 
curate. The famous Italian prima donnas, 
Catalani, Alboni, Pasta, Grisi, etc., are almost 
all a mere memory to. even the older ones of 
the present generation, and if we look at the 
names which are most familiar to-day, we find 
that almost all of them are Austrian, German, 
French, Spanish, English, or American. Even 
Patti is only half Italian, her mother having 
been a native of Spain, where Patti herself was 
born. The two famous sisters, Viardot-Garcia 
and Malibran, were born in Paris of Spanish 
parentage. Jenny Lind and Nilsson are Swed- 
ish; Tietjens and Gerster, Hungarians; Lucca, 
Mallinger, Parepa Rosa, Peschka-Leutner, Ma- 
terna, di Murska, Wilt, Sembrich, Austrian ; 
Billington, English; Desiré-Artot, Lagrange, 
French; Brandt, Malten, Sucher, Lehmann, 
Sontag, Schroeder-Devrient, Trebelli (Gilbert), 
German; Albani, Van Zandt, Nevada, Hauk, 
Abbott, etc., American. 5 

This is an interesting list, which ought to 
serve as an eye-opener to many who fancy that 
we shall necessarily get better singing next 
year by changing from German to Italian or 
French opera. The fact is that Italy, which 
used to be the world’s center for the produc- 
tion of operas and singers, now plays third 
fiddle among musical countries, Germany and 





France being far ahead of it, and, in composi- 
tion, Russia likewise; yet so difficult is it to 
eradicate a notion once implanted in the public 
mind, that, even if this list of the nationalities 
of singers were posted on every lamp-post and 
telegraph-pole throughout the land, the ma- 
jority of people would continue for a genera- 
tion or two to believe that Italian singers are 
the best in the world, and, in fact, the only 
really good ones. It is very much as with 
French wines—everybody knows that not half 
the wine which Frenchmen themselves con- 
sume is raised in France, yet France, owing to 
its former reputation, exports wine to the 
whole world, and gets the credit for all the 
good wines which it first imports from Spain, 
Italy, Hungary, and even California, and then 
exports again under French labels, In the 
same way, the fact that formerly all opera was 
given in Italian, and that many singers adopted 
Italian names, gave rise to the myth about the 
superiority of Italian singers, which many still 
naively accept as gospel truth, 
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THE GOLDEN LEGEND. 


Joseph Bennett, the musical writer of the 
London 7elegraph, is very much excited about 
the adverse criticisms of Sullivan’s ‘*Golden 
Legend,” which was given by Mr. Wiske at 
the Lenox a month or so ago, Somebody in 
New York had the unkindness to say of Sir 
Arthur’s work that ‘‘a more uninteresting, 
monotonous and conventional musical work 
has, perhaps, neyer issued from a skillful and 
well-equipped composer’s hands.” Joseph, in 
his wisdom, then goes on to ask: ‘If this wit- 
ness be true, what are we bound to think of 
ourselves, who have raised this worthless com- 
position to the highest popularity, and boasted 
of it before the world as a thing of beauty ?” 
The New York World thus replies: ‘It is not 
our business to know what English people 
think of English musicians, and when Joseph 
writes ‘that this work would have a rough time 
in the Empire City was assured beforehand, 
and the critics went for the ‘Golden Legend,’ 
scalping-knife in hand,’ Joseph simply writes 
himself down an ass. No, Joseph, if you like 
to imagine that ‘The Golden Legend’ is a 
work of genius, do so by all means. Such a 
delusion we certainly have no inclination to 
remove from the British mind.” 





THERE is an Italian baritone and zmpresario 
who rejoices in the classic name of Farini— 
dear to frequenters of the Aquarium in the 
Zazelian epoch—and who is credited with a 
spirit of enterprise quite on a par with that of 
his illustrious namesake. He has, it seems, or- 
ganized an International Concert Company, 
with which he is about to visit the principal 
towns of the United States. The troupe fully 
deserves its title, as its composition will show. 
First we have Miss Marie Selik (Creole) ; then 
there is Miss Hettie Durand, contralto (Ne- 
gress); then Herr Heinrich Schiller, tenor 
(German); then M. Velasco, a baritone from 
the Sandwich Islands; fifthly, M. Armand, a 
French pianist ; and, finally, the director, who, 
as we have said above, is a native of the Pen- 
insula, The idea is novel and should hit the 
fancy of the New World, especially if each of 
the vocalists sings in his or her native tongue. 
Meyerbeer has already been performed in Vola- 
piik in Australia; why should he not, there- 
fore, be interpreted through the medium of the 
Hawaiian tongue? A quartet, again, in which 
each of 'the singers uses a different language 
should have a charming effect. Let us hope 
that Signor Farini’s company will never fall 
out. The mere thought of the polyglot re- 
criminations that would ensue is enough to 
bring the tower of Babel before one’s mind, 
not to say about one’s ears. 











COLLYER. 





Morning Breaks. 






































EASTER HYMN. 
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See the glorious Sav-ior rise! 
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Triumph in the scattered shade, Drive your anx-ious fears a - 
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Christian, dry your flow-ing tears, Chase your unbe - liev-ing fears. 





















































Look on his de-serted grave, Doubt no more his power to save. Amen, amen, 
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Christ Triumphant. 


Hymna Anthem for Easter. 
ist time. Soprano Solo, 2d time, Chorus. 
Moderato. = 92. 
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Come, ye saints! look here in won-der; See the place where Je - sus lay; He j has burst the 
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Thus the Lord His glo-ry rais- es; 
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Thus He fills His foes with shame: 
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Come from heav’n to meet their King; 
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The Heavens Declare. 
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he heavens declare the glory of God, and the mee showeth his. . han- di - work. 
2 There is no speech nor language where their . " voice is not heard. 
3. In them hath he set a tabernacle for the sun which is as a bridegroom coming out of his chamber, 
4. His going forth is from the end of the heaven and his limit unto the . end of it. 
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Day unto day uttereth speech, and , night unto night showeth knowledge. 

Their line is gone out a all the earth and their words tothe end of the world. 
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The Lord is my Shepherd. Dr. MASON. 
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1. The Lord is my shepherd, I , shall not want. 
3. He restoreth my soul. He leadeth me in the paths of righteousness for his . name’s _ sake. 
5. Thou preparest a table before me in the presence of mine enemies. Thou anointest 

my head with oil, my : ‘ ; ‘ , cup runneth over. 
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2. He maketh me to lie down in green pastures. He leadeth me beside the still waters. 
4. Yea, though I walk through the valley of the shadow of death, I will fear no 

evil, for thou art with me; thy rod and thy staff they comfort me. 
6. Surely goodness and mercy shall follow me all the days of fan life, and I shall 

dwell in the house of the : ; Lord for - ever. 


























The Law of the Lord. 
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1. The law of the Lord is perfeet, converting the soul. The testimony of the Lord is sure, making wise the simple. 
2. The precepts of the Lord are right, re-joicing the heart. The commandment of the Lordis pure,  en-lightning the eyes. 
3. The kar of the Lord is clean, en- “ionte for-ever. The judgments of the Lord are true = and __righteous alte-gether. 
4. More to be desired are they 
than gold, yea, than —_ fine gold. Sweeter also than . . honey and the hon - ey - comb. 
5. Moreover, by them is thy serv - ant warned, And in keeping of . them there is great re - ward. A-men. 
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“ PASTOR,” 
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BASE SOLO. 
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SOPRANO SOLO. 
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Hark the voice 
CHORUS. 


























an-gels singing Christ is ris-en, from the dead is ris - en. 
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DUET. Alto and Tenor. 
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Swell the an-them, shout the is the day, the day of Christ our Lord, Boasts the 
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Swell the an - them, shout the chorus, Tis the day, the day of Christ our lord, our Lord,Boasts the 
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no long-er o’er us, He has con - quered by His word. , 
(Some of the Sopranos may help on the Alto just here if needed. 
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He has con-quered by His word, 
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He has con-quered! He has tri - umphed o’er the grave! 
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ON A NEW PLAN! 
SUDDs’ 


Unga Yoluntaries 


—FOR— 


PIPE of REED ORGAN. 
By W. F. SUDDS. 


In compiling this book the author decided to give 
he ‘fold masters’’ and ‘‘old favorites’? a much 
uieeded rest, and we have as a result a book of valu- 
able organ pieces entirely new and good as new. 
Purchasers of this book will not be again buying 
what they already possess in a dozen other publica- 
tions. 

Part I includes, chiefly, slow movements, suita- 
ble for Service Preludes and Offertoires. Part II 
consists of Postludes, Marches, Minuets, Gavottes, 
etc., suitable for concluding Voluntaries, together 
with music of a more festal and secular character. 

Much care has been taken to exclude what is 
known as“ dry’’ music, however scholarly (to which 
the average Congregation seems to listen, when un- 
avoidable, as so muchgunishment), and at the same 
time include nothing but what is sufficiently musi- 
cian-like to interest musically cultured people. It 
has been pronounced by experienced Organists to be 


he 
“° BEST ORCAN BOOK. 
Price, $1.50. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


FLOWER PRAISE, 


Words by CLARA LOUISE BURNHAM, 
Musie by GEORGE F, ROOT. 


A Floral Service for Festival Occasions, 
Children’s Day, Flower Sunday, 
Easter, Anniversaries, etc. 
Especially adapted to 


THE CHILDREN OF THE SUNDAY SCHOOL. 


Price, 20 cents each by mail, postpaid : $200 a dozen 
by express, not prepaid. Specimen pages free. 


PUBLISHED BY 


The John Church Co., Cincinnati, 0. 
A NEW COMIC OPERETTA. 


“The Frog who Would,” 


OR 


THE MOISTERSINGER FROM NEAR-A-BOG. 


A SHORT BURLESQUE. 


Written by Elizabeth Beaman and Adele F. 
Surrey. Composed by F. D. Jamison. 


MOST amusing operetta, full of wit and melody 

The voices required are a Baritone, Bass, So- 
prano, Mezzo-Soprano, and two Contraltos. The 
costumes can be easily prepared, and full directions 
and descriptions are given. The music is of but 
moderate difficulty. f pats : 

The operetta was produced in Cincinnati from 
manuscript, and its success was so great as to de- 
mand its publication. Itis now in course of prepa- 
ration by a number of organizations. 


Price, $1.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 








NEW COMPOSITIONS 


~~ 
WM. H. SHERWOOD. 


We have just issued the following beautiful Piano 
Pieces by this distinguished Pianist, Composer and 
Teacher. Other pieces are in course of preparation, 
notably some Piano Duets, which will shortly ap- 
pear. 

PIANO SOLOS, 


Buy a Broom, Op. 14, No.1, - Price, 40c 
Ethelinda, Op.14,No.2, - - “ 40c 
Exhilaration, Op. 14, No. 3, - “ —=-50ec 


A Caudle Lecture, Op. 14, No.4.- “ 40c 


It is a sheer waste of words to speak of the merits 
of Mr. Sherwood and his compositions. Teachers 
aud others will find these pieces of great value. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati. 


THE 


MISSIONARY TRIUMPH, 


Containing Songs Suitable for 


ALL MISSIONARY WORK, 


By &. M. BROWN & J. M. HUNT. 


This book is the only one of its kind. It has three 
departments: Home Missions, Foreign Missions, 
and Miscellaneous Mission Songs. The words and 
music, mostly new, are helpful and inspiring, and 
it is believed that the ‘‘ Missionary Triumph ”’ will 
be welcomed and used by all interested in Mission 
Work. Price 35 cents 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


AN IDEAL EDITION. 


We beg to announce to Teachers, and all who are 
interested in Music, that we have begun the issue of 
a new series of Vocal and Instrumental Composi- 
tions of all grades, under the general title of 


The American Artists’ 
Edition. 


The Instrumental pieces of this edition are all care- 


fully revised and fingered after the theories of Kul- 
lak and Tausig, by 


J. O. v. PROCHAZKA, 


A pupil of these celebrated masters, and a musician 
of twenty-five years’ experience. 

We invite the careful attention of all musi‘ ans 
to the clearness of type, quality of paper and general 
mechanical excellence of ‘‘The American Artists’ 
Edition,” these requisites being but too frequently 
overlooked under the very mistaken idea that musi- 
cians care but little for the appearance of the music 
they buy. An effort has been made (and we feel 
with success) to have all translations of songs purely 
singable, and none but compositions of an artistic 
character have been or will be issued in this Edition. 

‘“‘The American Artists’ Edition’’ includes not 
only the works of our best American and modern 
Foreign composers, but also the Iatest and most cor- 
rectly fingered and revised editions of the standard 
works of the old masters. 

Particular attention will be given to making an 
edition of the works of Wagner that can be used to 
advantage by students as well as artists. 


Complete Lists of Sheet Music and Music 
Books Furnished Free on Application, 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 





eal Analysis 


A system designed to cultivate the art of analyzing 
and criticising, and to assist in the performance 
and understanding of the works of the great 
composers of different epochs. 


y A. J. GOODRICH, 


Author of ‘‘ The Lan of Music,” ‘‘The Art of 
Song,’’ ‘‘The Mysteries of Music,’’ etc., ete, 
We have enthusiastic testimonials of the book from 
the following well-known musicians who endorse 
and use the book in their work. 


EUGEN D’ALBERT, WM. H. SHERWOOD 
CLARENCE EDDY, S. B. MILLS 
DUDLEY BUCK, EMIL LIEBLING, 

W. C. E, SEEBOECK 

8. G. PRATT, L. G. GOTTSCHALK, 
A. HYLLESTED, D. M. LEVETT. 
Endorsed and gzonsiy vesommended as a valuable 
work by THE NEW YORK TRIBUNE, PUBLIC 
— , and all the prominent papers and crit- 
cs. 
Elegantly printed from large, new type, on the best 
paper, handsomely bound in cloth. 


Price, $2.00. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
CINCINNATI, O. 


Winnowed Songs. 


By IRA D. SANKEY. 
This new book is one of the largest and best col- 
lections of Sunday School Music ever published. 
Every piece in it is 


SINGABLE, SERVICEABLE, SUBSTANTIAL, 
And, at the same time, of a character that children 
can readily learn. The Publishers feel that they are 
not saying too much in claiming that WINNOWED 
SONGS will prove itself to be the 

IDEAL SUNDAY SCHOOL SONG BOOK 
Of the day. It contains 224 es, and is handsomely 
bound in board covers with leather back. Price, in 
any quantity, 35cents a copy, postage or expressage 
extra. Postage is 5 cents per copy. 
CINCINNATI: 


Published by The John Church Co.. 74 W. 4th St. 





PADEREWSKI. 


The Paderewski Concert Album, a collec- 
tion selected from the concert repertoire of the great 
Russian pianoforte virtuoso. 


Edited by J. O. v. Prochazka. 


Besides the compositions of Paderewski, this vol- 
ume includes compositions by D’ Albert, Huber, Bi- 
zet, Liszt, Dreyshock, Karganoff. 

Full sheet music size. Lithograph print. 


PRICE 65c. 
Published by The JOHN CHURCH C0., Cincinnati. 


THE CHORUS KING 


A Collection of Choice Pieces for Concert and 
8e, 


Compiled and Edited by 


This unique collection comprises many selections 
from all the best writers, new and old, foreign and 
American. To which have been added “ The Flight 
of the Holy Family into pt,’ by Max Bruch; 
‘The Feast of Adonis,” by Jensen; “‘The Miller's 
Wooing,” by Fanning; and ‘‘ The Dream,” by Costa. 

THE CHorvs KING will be the chorus book at Chau- 
tauqua the coming season. 

192 pp. Large octavo. Price 75e per copy- 


PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., CINCINNATI. 
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What is Your Need? 


We can supply it, We have music books for all 
times and occasions, and are constantly publishing 
new ones. Here are the names of some recent ones. 
A large list will be found in our catalogues, which 
we send to any one desiring them. 


STANDARD SELECTIONS FOR MEN’S 
VOICES. By O. L. Fogle. Compiled from the 
very best sources. 160 pp. Price 50 cts. 

THE Y.M.C. A. PRAISE BOOK. For Male 
Voices. New and old gospel songs, spirituals, 
standard hymns and anthems. ited by W. F. 
Sudds. 170 pp. Price 40 cts. - 


MODERN ANTHEMS, Vol. 1. A special col- 

lection of choice arrangements and original com- 

ositions, by W. F. Sudds. Price per copy, in 
ards, $1.00, by mail. 


THE COLLEGE MINSTREL. For glee clubs, 
college students, etc., arranged for male voices. 
Price $1.00. 


DAINTY SONGS for Little Lads and Lasses, for 
kindergarten, school and home, by James R. 
Murray. A bright little book. Price 35 cts. 


BETHLEHEM. A cantata, with words oy F. E. 
Weatherly, music by Dr. Geo. F. Root. Telling 
the story of the birth of Christ, the flight into 
Egypt, and the return. Price 50 cte. 


THE BUILDING OF THE TEMPLE. A can- 
tata for Sunday-school and choir, by Dr. Root. 
Price 30 cts. 


THE ARENA OF SONG. For singing schools, 
conventions, etc., by Dr. Root and C. C. Case. 
Price 60 cts per copy. 


SELECTED SACRED SONGS by favorite com- 
ee Sheet music size. Boards, $1.00; cloth, 


THE STRAUSS CONCERT ALBUM. Achoice 
collection of music performed by the celebrated 
Strauss Orchestra. Edited by J. O. von Prochazka. 
Price 50 cts. 


ROYAL PRAISE, for Sunday Schools, by James 
R. Murray. The superior quality of its words 
has received especial praise. Price 30 cts. 


SACRED DUETS for various voices, by F. W. 
Sudds. A fine collection of original and selected 
duets. Price $1.25 per copy. 


Send for complete catalogue and price lists. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 


PALMER’S 


rimary Class Book 


A beautifully graded set of studies for Primary 
Classes, in which have been incorporated many of 
the author’s most popular pieces; such as ‘The 
Slumber Song,’’ ‘‘The Household Baby,’’ ‘‘ Robin 
Redbreast,’’ ‘Singing from the Heart,’ ‘‘ Hark, 
the Voice,’’ etc., etc. To which is added 168 Ques- 
tions and Answers, covering the whole subject of the 
elementary principle of 


MUSICAL NOTATION 


oT xe 
DR. H. R. PALMER, 
Author of ‘‘Song King,’’ ‘Song Queen,” etc., etc. 
PRICE 10 CENTS. 
PUBLISHED BY 


The John Church Oo., Cincinnati, 0, 











‘* AN HONEST PIANO AT AN HONEST PRICE." 


EVERETT PIANO, 


Manufactured by THE EVERETT PIANO 00., Boston, Mass. 
The John Church Co., Cincinnati, Gen’ Factors. 





Florens, the Pilgrim 


Or, THE CHILDREN OF THE PLAIN. 


AN ALLEGORY SET TO MUSIC. 


Words by David Gow, of London. 
Music by Geo. F. Root. 


Besides its novelty, this Cantata will be found un- 
usually attractive to the children, and interesting to 
the choir, and will be excellent either for a Sunday 
exercise or a public performance. 

Florens may be taken either by a young tenor ora 
boy soprano; then there are “‘ willing children ’’ and 
“ wayward children ” and messengers (adult voices), 
all of whose wanderings in paths of safety and paths 
of danger across the Plain to the Golden Gate, are 
vividly portrayed by the fine poems and the music. 


Price 30 cents per copy. 
PUBLISHED BY 
THE JOHN CHURCH CO., 
Cincinnati, O. 


FOR TEACHERS. 


THE NEW 


Musical Curriculum 


By Dr. GEO. F. ROOT. 


We have just had this great work entirely reset in 
clement new type. We now issue two editions—one 
with Foreign, and the other with American Finger- 
ing, thus greatly enlarging its usefulness. 

A feature peculiar to the CURRICULUM is that while 
teaching the art of playing the piano, it also lays the 
foundation for thorough musical study in all depart- 
ments of the Art. 





A pianist should know something of harmony, 
and the voice. A good general knowledge of both 
is assured those who study the Curriculum. 

This book develops all the musical faculties, and 
not one only. It makes broad, intelligent, well-de- 
veloped musicians, not mere players. 

In ordering specify whether the Foreign or Ameri- 
can Fingering is desired. Price, $2.75. 


PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
Cincinnati, O. 





CLASS and SCHOOL 


DAY SCHOOLS, SINGING CLASSES, 
INSTITUTES, CONVENTIONS, 
Etc., Etc. 


BY 


S. G. SMITH. 


This book was prepared to meet a demand for suit- 
able musicand graded rudimental exercises for pub- 
lic schools, singing classes and conventions. It is 
divided into four parts: 1. Rudimental; 2. Da 
school, institute, and singing school; 3. Glees an 
songs; 4. Anthems and set pieces. 

Class and School is already in practical use, 
and is much admired wherever used. 


160 pp. Price, 50 cents. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 


CINCINNATI, O. 


74 West Fourth Street. 





GOSPEL HYMNS 


We. S. 


By IRA D. SANKEY, JAMES MC- 
GRANAHAN, and GEORGE C. 
STEBBINS. 


Some years having elapsed since the publication of 
GosPrL Hymns No. 4, and its consolidation with the 
earlier numbers into one book, Mr. D. L. Moody and 
others en; in Evangelistic work, have felt the 
need of having additional new songs, and GosPEL 
Hymns No. 5 has been especially prepared to meet 
this growing necessity. 


GOSPEL HYMNS No. 5 
contains 208 pages, nearly double the 
number in _ previous single volumes, 
but it will be sold at the same prices, f. e. : 

MUSIC EDITION. 


cca aes $30.00 per 100 
| AR areas 50.00 per 100 
WORDS ONLY. 

Benet Meee.» « 2 + 6.0.2 4.2 « 10.00 per 100 


Cloth Limp, with Gilt Stamp . 15.00 per 100 


NONPAREIL EDITION. 
Doman Geet. «5 ce tas asec 5.00 per 100 

If ordered by mail, add 5 cts. for Rosteye on the 
Music Editions, 2 cts. for the Words Only in boards 
or cloth, and 1 cent for the Nonpareil Edition. 

No. 6 will not be bound or combined with GosPEL 
HYMNS CONSOLIDATED. 

GOSPEL HYMNS are the only books of 
the kind used by Messrs. MOODY and 
SANKEY in their gospel meetings. Do 
not be deceived by misleading advertise- 
ments of books issued by other ptblish- 
ers. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 





“WE MUST HAVE THEM.” 


This is what the musical public say 
of our 


(ed! ANtHenIS 


The success of Vol. I. has been so great that we 
have been obliged to issue an entirely new col- 
lection, which we have named 


Practical Anthems, Vol. 2. 


This is not a rehash from other books, mone of 
the music having ever appeared in k 
form before. Each [ney has been thoroughly 
— on approved, before being assigned a place 
n the i 

Size and style uniform with Vol. I. 208 pages. 


PRICE $1.00. 
Published by The JOHN CHURCH 00., Cincinnati 








ew Collections of Piano fhusic. 


MODERN CLASSICS. 
By Foreign Composers. Boards, $1.00 


MODERN JUVENILE CLASSICS. 


Easy Music. . . ‘ Boards, $1.00 
THE MUSICAL UNION. 
By American Composers. Boards, $1.50 


THE PIANO SOUVENIR. 
By American and Foreign Comp’rs. Paper, 65c. 





NEW COLLECTIONS OF VOCAL MUSIC. 
MODERN SOPRANO SONGS. 


By the Best Authors. . . Boards, $1.00 
MODERN VOCAL DUETS. 

By Foreign Writers. ° Boards, $1.25 
FIFTY BASS SONGS. 

Principally from Operas. Paper, $1.00 
THE SONG SOUVENIR. 

By American and Foreign Writers. Paper, 65c. 


Published by The JOHN CHURCH CO., Cincinnati 
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MCNTELY ELLLETIN 
Rew Music. 


With Key, Compass and Grade. 
[Capitals indicate pitches on the staff, small letters 
those below and above respectively. } 
—_——————— 


VOCAL. 


The Conquest. Song. Written by Edw. Oxen, 
ford. Composed by Jno. Chas. Ervini. B-flat. 4. 
2s Se. | eer ee eee ee 60¢e, 
A very strong song, quite dramatic in the first part 

and can be made very telling and effective in good 
hands. The Warrior is conquered at last, however, 
though not by force of arms, but by love. A most 
excellent concert song and one worthy the powers of 
the best singers. 


Jesus, Merciful and Mild. Sacred Solo for 
Mezzo-Soprano or Baritone. By Edward L. Cran- 
mer. ©. 06 COR. PHO. 5... ts eas 80¢ 
An effective solo for church or home singing. Re- 

ceives much praise wherever heard. 


Abide with me. Sacred Soio for Bass voice. 
— by E. L. Ashford. A. 4. A tod Bass staff. 
ME. 6.60668 SS AD Varied 38 bine Ake a Oe 50c 


This is undoubtedly one of the best settings of this 
beautiful hymn. All low voices will find it useful, 
though written in the Bass clef. We can most heart- 
ily recommend it to all singers. It can not fail to 
please. 

Where the Wicked cease from trou- 
bling, (Job’s Song.) Music by Henry Parker. 
E minorand major. 4. btoE. Price .. . .50ce. 
A remarkably fine solo for low voices. There are 

many occasions where this song can be used to great 

advantage. 


Rock of Ages. Quartet with solos. By J. B: 
ee De BH PAR cece nc tw eu es 60¢e: 


A very useful setting of this grand old hymn. 


Three songs by Richard Stahl, as sung in 
‘* Natural Gas.’ 


Kitty is watching and waiting. F. re 
Cae ee MG ele eS ea 8 oe ee ee Ole 


Tee 8 Queen of Hearts. E-flat. 3%. “ to 
A Powe ree eae ee ee a ee 40c. 


The Dandiest Gee onthe rome. B- o. 
a: a Es Se we 5 a eee ee 
These are all most excellent songs of the kind, pe 
have met with great success in the above play. 


Leona. Song. Words by F. L. Stanton. Music 
by Henry Schoeller. E. E to E. Price. 50c. 
The words of this song are much superior to those 

usually set to music. They are very sweet and touch- 

ing, and the music is well wedded to them. 


The Heavenly Song. For Altoor Bass. Ar 
ranged from Gounod by Frederic Vinal. D-flat. 4 
Deen WEE 4 6. no So 6 hes ee ee 60¢c 
Also published for Soprano or Tenor as noticed last 

month. 


The FI A humorous male quartet. Composed 
by Fre eric Vinal. D-flat. 4. Octavo. Price 10e. 
A very amusing song, sung with great success by: 

the Lotus Quartet of Chicago. 


The Day will Come. Song and chorus 
Words and music by Thomas P. Westendorf. B-flat 
i. See. Be hse 8 oe ee ee 40c 
A good song, with a pretty chorus, which the min- 

strels could make a “ hit’’ with. 


Partin A ballad. Words and music by Perley 
Dunn Aldrich. E-flat. 4. EtoE. Price. . . 40c. 
We sat beneath the willow boughs, 
The time to part was near; 
I whispered tender, loving vows 
Into a listening ear. 
A tender blush her face o’erspread, 
Her answer then, I knew; 
I did not need to hear it said, 
I knew she would be true. 


FOR THE PIANO. 


Courante. By F. Dreyschock. Op. 8 No. 1. 
Edited by Geo. Schneider. E-flat. 5. Price . 60c. 


Fantasie. Joseph Haydn. Edited by Geo. 
oo a a re 75¢ 


Nocturne. Th. Doéhler. Op. 24. Edited by Geo. 
Schneider. D-flat. 5. Price . 


The Lake. W.S Bennett. Op. 10. No. 1. Hd 
ited by Geo. Schneider. E. 5. Price..... 30¢- 


Menuet. fF. Dreyschock. Op. 17. No. 2. Ed- 
ited by Geo. Schneider. E-flat. 5. Price. . . 75c. 





> +70 pee 2 6 es oO! 


All “hy a Prone are choice teaching py mys and 
have been carefully marked and fingered by one of 
the best teachers in Cincinnati. 
Dances of the Nations. By Franz Wald. ~ 
The following have just been added to the above 
set of characteristic pieces : 
Polka. (Bohemian.) B-flat. 4. Price. . . 75c. 


Mazurka. (Polish.) D. 4. Price..... 75¢e. 

Czardas. (Hungarian.) E-flat. 4. Price . 75c. 
Musical Blossoms. Theo. Moelling. 

This month we add three new pieces to this popu- 
lar set, as follows: 

Vacation Galop. E-flat. 3. Price. . . 40c. 

The Curfew Bell. E-flat. 3. Price. . . 40c. 


Hermione Waltz. A. 3. Price... . .40c. 

All the pieces of this set of ‘‘ Musical Blossoms” 
are =— easy, very melodious, and will be found 
excellent for teaching. Pupils will like them and be 
helped by them. 

Neotra, Waltzes. By Joie D. Conner. D. K. 
3%. | LESS Tie sree Tee 60c. 
A set oy four waltzes with Coda, with a good dance 

swing to them. 


Poor Jonathan Selections. From the new 
and popular opera. By Millécker. Arranged by 


G. B. Manzotti. D.K. 4. Price ...... $1.00 
Poor Jonathan Waltzes. From Millécker’s 
popular opera. D.K. 4. Price 0 « « «TO 


The above two pieces contain all the gems of this 
favorite opera. 


The light of other days. _Tennoenigtion, ay 
. Chas. Ervini. A-flat. 4. Price. .....! 

rs most excellent ll a of a well- hone 
manoty. Itis brilliant and taking without being 
difficult. It reminds us of Brinley Richards at his 
best, but it is by no means an imitation of any one. 
It will be found useful for teaching, parlor playing 
or concerts. 


Japanese Parasol March and _ Drill. 
Figures and directions by H. Lottner. Music ar- 
ranged by Winthrop. D. 3%. Price ..... 50c. 
Full directions for performing this piece as a 

Drill accompany the music. Young ladies’ school, 

social entertainments, etc., etc., will find an addi- 

tional attraction to their exhibitions in the use of 
this March and Drill. It is not difficult to preparé. 


The following are choice foreign aneee added to 
our catalogue during the past mont All are ex- 
cellent for teaching or parlor playing: 


Danoing . Eyes. Waltz. By Waldteufel. _D. 
oc. 


ie RRR ed bape pr REN are OE =. . BOC. 
On the Heath. F. Behr. A minor. 3%. 
Dc @é¢ ec bb S 0 & ae oe 4 ee a Oe ee 50c. 
Sguventr du Bal. fF. Behr B-flat. 4 
Reba whe @ 4 48'S Bee @ oe 75e. 

cee Enchantress. Polka Elegante. F. Behr. 
cS Se MD Ko Sas wae eee wees 75e. 
Bird ft, the ne Albert Biehl. Op. Da 
oO. < is ¢ + s-6 * 2.2 oe be © 6 8 oe a 5 


FOR PIANOAND VIOLIN. 


Sgroaroile in G. By Geo. H. Rowe. G. 4 


Ace ae. NM ee en Te eo ee A 


“ny 7 is not only a good teacher but is proving 
himself to be a pees composer. This Barcarolle is 
quite pretty and will be found serviceable for con- 
certs, teaching, ete. 


FOR MANDOLIN, GUI- 


TAR, ETC. 
Norine Maurine. Mandolin and Piano. Fox. 
Arranged by Barnum. C. 3. Price ..... 50c. 
The same for Mandolin and Guitar. C. 3. Price . 500. 
The same asa Mandolin Solo. C. 3. Price . . 30c. 


La Stellina. For first and second Mandolins, 
Flute or Violin and Guitar. Arranged by H 
ne BO GO 66s 6 ae ee we ae 50c 


FOR THE PIPE ORGAN. 


By ‘pastanne: No. 1. Arranged from ate by 
. D. Jamison. A-flat. 5. Price ....... 


L’Arlesienne, No.2. From Bizet by F. D. Jam- 
ison. F. 4. Price... eee eee ee ee 25¢e. 





Characteretick, Arsene ed from H. Hoffman 
by F. D. Jamison. F. 4. Price. ...... .25e. 
All of the above Organ A... have pedal obligato 
on a se te staff, pa Pill be found to be well 
worth all the study required to play them. 


AMERICAN ARTISTS’ EDITION. 


All of the following pieces belong to this valuable 
collection of select music, and have been edited and 
revised by J. O. von Prochazka, of New York. 


VOCAL. 


When the birds about Fone steal. ae 
Felix Jaeger. A. 4. dtoa. Price...... 


Nocturne for Contralto. a ra Florio. A-flat. 
R Beem Fs 6 5 cee 8s 2,08 CE 30e. 


I Know not where. Song. By J. E. Meyer. 
i DOs Cs «6-2 90 9 bls ee 20c. 


The ‘ton Ago. fone. By Horton Corbett. 4 


flat. 4. i errr ae a 40c, | 


Tpe, Norseman. A dramatic song for Tenor. 
E. Meyer. A minor and major. 6. d toa. 
Piss et er ee ik 75¢. 


Leonore. Song. H.Trotére. F minor and major 
oS PU Oe «6.6 0 66 £0.) oS RS 40c 


Hark, hark, the do ogs do bark. Song. 
Music by J. L. Roeckel. mninee and major. cto 
Te MM cn. crc bee 6 6. ade ee Le ee ee 40c. 

Gypsy Lullaby Son Words by E. L. Wake- 
ain” Masle by gumne Selter. G. 3 d toG. 
Pe +atenraes so @ his bo eh ae 2 ee "i 

After the battle. Words by Thomas Moore. 
Music by J. E. Meyer. A minorand major. 4. a 
ere er eee i rae oo 85c. 

Marie. Song. Alfred Sasserno. E minor, G 
mejor. Etog. Pree... <« - 2s 229 oe ps 25c. 


FOR THE PIANO. 


Serenade. Alfred Griinfeld. D. K. 5. Price . 50c. 


Menuett. From Sonatain B-flat. Richard W 
ner. wae 4 BOO ccc ce peaweaews 


Minuetto. J. Paderewski. Op. 1. No. 26 


minorand major. 5. Price.......+.-.-. 


Scherzino. J. Paderewski. Op. 10. No. 3. B- 
mk, G Gee oe nee tee 6 eee Se se 30c. 
Melodie. J. Paderewski. Op. 16. No. 2. 5. 
| ee a ee rae 40c. 


Walther’s Appeal to the Mastersing- 
ers. Wagner. Arranged by Alfred Jaell. Op. eg 
D. 5. Price . , 


Ricordanza. Ch. Morley. B-flat. 5. Price . 50c. 
Polish Dance. J. Paderewski. Op. 9. | is 


he Dh Bee oe e048 oso oe 


Second Polonaise. Franz Liszt. D. e, 6. 


Pores Be PP Fr et eae 1.00 
Little Gavotte. Luigi Vannuccini. poet, 4. 
Pe at 8 os os ee a ee Oe ee . 30. 


impgomptu. Carl Fiqué. Op. 4. No.4. B-flat. 
Price 50c. 


Contentment. Carl Fiqué. Op. 4. No. 1. B. 
minor and major. 4. Price.........- 30¢. 


Syqning Devotion. Felix Jaeger. E-flat. i4- 
iy, eer rrerirtes $4$4c en 08 
Mejodie. Paolo Canonica. Op. 213. at 


Album Leaf. Arno Kleffel. G-flat. 5. Price . 30ce. 


Pensee Fugitive. (Study.) By E. Moor. E. 
. wee See cet ees ae eed e eee ee 40c. 


Humeoreeque. Carl Fiqué. Op. 4. No. 2. oe 
Price 


RB Anton Rubinstein. From First A ad 
goes, ©. G. Be ck 866 4 8 HO 75¢e: 
Gavotte. Ernst Béttcher. E-flat. 4. Price . 25c° 


FOUR-HAND PIECES. 


Romance. Berthold Tours. A-flat. 4. Price 40c. 
Bridal Song. Adolf Jensen. Op. 45. = s 


Overture to Sakuntala. Goldmark. rf 


Serenade. H. Hoffman. Op. 19. E. 4. Price 60c. 
Polonais et Polonaise. Rubinstein. sO 3 


Catalogues and Price Lists furnished on applica- 
tion. Any of the above, or all music, no matter 
where published, sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt 
of the marked price. 

THE JOHN CHURCH CO. 
Cincinnati, O. 
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